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LE BLEAK C’EST 


BROTHERS LIVE UP 
TO PAST SUCCESSES? 




n the end, it always 
comes back to the 
beginning. In Rosetta, 
it’s the moment-by-moment struggle 
for survival. In The Son, it’s a ghost 
returned from the past. In The Child, 
it’s the bond between mother and 
son. In The Silence of Loma, it’s 
a fistful of money. It belongs to an 
Albanian immigrant, Lorna (Arta 
Dobroshi), and this opening frame 
signals that here is a film in which 
economic reality will have the final, 
sorry say; where Lorna won’t fall out 
of love, she’ll go out of business. 


Jean-Pierre and Luc Dardenne are back on the glum, grey streets of 
Liege, shooting whatTrufTaut once called the cinema of the first-person 
singular, where ethics and aesthetics combine to portray a bleak vision 
of modern life. 

The Silence of Loma is a pitch-blackfable about the dehumanising effects 
of life In this new Europe; an economic experiment In which the poor are 
lab rats fighting for survival. It returns to the motifs that the brothers have 
been exploring since their 1992 drama / Think of You: the selfishness and 
desperation of poverty, the Impossibility of love, the Inevitability of betrayal. 

Despite a recent surge of pretenders to the throne - Ulrich Seldl 
llmport/Export), Lukas Moodysson [Lilya 4-evei), Theodoios Angelopoulos 
(The Weeping Meadow) and the lion's share of New Balkan Cinema - this 
is the chic, bleak nihilism that the Dardennes still do better than anybody. 
And if it's not exactly a barrel of laughs, nor Is It worthy liberal cinema. 

The Dardennes don't make films that feel smugly satisfied with their 
powers of empathy. They whip the narrative like a racehorse, shooting 
with a precision and urgency that makes their work as much an instinctual 
as an Intellectual experience. 

And thotjgh there Is much In The Silence of Lorna to tie it to their previotjs 
films, there is also a more profound sense of moral ambivalence that sets 
it apart. The Dardennes make trajectory films. In which the struggle for 
survival affords small moments of spiritual grace. Often the experience is 
painful - Inflosefta, it's only In the film's final moment that Emille Dequenne 
is literally and metaphorically picked off her knees; In The Child, Bruno, 
the petty thief and misguided father, takes ungainly steps from adolescence 
to adulthood, but wont reflect on the journey until It's already too late. T 





The Silence of Lome reverses this trajectory. When we first meet her, 
Lorna looks an unlikely subject for the life-lessons headed her way. 

She has savings, a boyfriend, the dreams and delusions of a normal 
life. She is well equipped to succeed In a harsh and unyielding world, 
because she Is harsh and unyielding herself. 

Lorna has been brought to Belgium by Fablo (Fabrizio Ronglone), a 
small-time hustler who marries Belgian women to Russian businessmen 
In order to acquire legal papers. To get her own papers, she's been 
hooked up with a Belgian junkie, Claudy (Jeremie Renler), whose death 
is the only thing standing In the way of the scam. 

As Claudy, Jeremie Renler has taken Bruno and Imagined a life In 
which all his lessons remained unlearned. It^ a life In which the mistakes 
got Incrementally worse until he found himself alone and addicted, edgy 
good looks strung out to nothing. But like Bruno, Claudy Is an Innocent 
of sorts, driven by Instincts he can't contiol. Lorna rejects him, waiting 
and hoping for Claudy to OD so her life can get undenvay, but as he 
struggles against addiction, Loma's conscience is pricked, and It's here 
that her story is turrted on Its head. 

Compassion will be her undoing. In a touching scene In the hospital 
where Claudy is recovering from his withdrawal, Lorna stares at him. 


silently sleeping, perhaps seeing her own vulnerability reflected In his. 

Sleep Is a recurring theme for rescue and redemption: "Let me sleep, 
Claudy!" Lorna begs him In an early scene that tragically foreshadows the 
film's conclusion. But In the savage universe conjured by the Dardennes, 
goodness is weakness. In reaching out to Claudy to save him, Lorrta will 
also betray him - her first literal silence is the failure to warn Claudy that 
Fablo will kill him whether he sunrives his addiction or not 

Her complicity Is signalled by a brutal transition. As Lorna sorts throrjgh 
Claudy's few, pathetic possessions. It looks like a loving domestic act. 

But then the truth Is revealed - Claudy has been killed, casually, off camera, 
tossed away like a piece of rubbish. It's an astonishingly cruel summation of 
the value of his life, and points In a way to one of the problems with the film. 

The Dardennes may be humanists, but there's a vein of rjgllness In The 
Silence of Lome that makes you wonder If they care for the character as 
much as you will. Call It 'real life' if you like, brjt at times their choices border 
not jrjst on the forensic, but the sadistic. There are two big narrative shifts 
which are unveiled with such perverse timing that Its less an emotional 
jrjxtaposition than victimisation. Perhaps It^ a mark of the film's success 
that you feel for Lorna as she's buffeted by these cosmic gales, but as she's 
slowly stripped of Illusions, then possessions, then dignity, then sanity, it 
becomes an uncomfortably voyeuristic experience. 



That the film doesn't tip over completely into melodrama Is due 
largely to the Daidennes' signature style. The handheld cameras, 
the natural lighting and ambient sound all keep the narrative anchored 
In reality, however hostile and unremittingly callous it may seem. ITs 
an affectless, almost artless style that's nevertheless predicated on 
pinpoint accuracy and exhaustive discipline. It betrays their documentary 
roots, but it's also a very rigid style that sacrifices the richness of visual 
metaphor for a more literal approach to narrative. 

If it's visual depth you're looking for, then stare Into the eyes of Arta 
Dobroshl. The Dardennes relish bringing new faces to the screen, 
but the sense of expectation cant detract from the fact that Dobroshl 
Is sensational as Lorna, drawing on a resen/oir of primal energy to 
sustain a performance of raw Intensity. Lorna goes through a spectrum 
of experiences, but the consistent thread Is a kind of existential 
vulnerability that Dobroshl's frail, boyish frame perfectly captures. 

Despite her magnetic attraction, she conveys the anguish of a woman 
who has lost her place In the world. "Do you remember me?" she asks 
a nurse In the hospital. "And my husband?" With her sense of self 
stripped away, Lorna exists only as others see her - In their eyes, but 
not her own. From here, her life spirals rapidly out of control, stripped 
of everything except gullL her own silence amplified by the emptiness 
Inside her. Staggering through a forest she cuts a grim figure, like 


some ruined Red Riding Hood alone In the huntsman's cottage. 

It's here that Claudy will finally let her sleep - and no nightmare 
could be worse than those that life has already thrown at her. 

And Its here, too, that the silence the Dardennes are pointing 
towards hits home. For people like Lorna, the economic migrants 
drifting through this new, borderless Europe, there Is no home, there 
are no roots, there is no history and so, ultimately, there is no voice. 
JustsllenL lonely suffering ■ 





In Retrospect, smart, sophisticated, 
■ultidlinenslanal and morally ambiguous - 
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XiWLles: 

Whst is it you love about movlesT 


Jesn-Pierre Psr^eime! 

I don't know. To work together. It's something 
we've done for so long, we don't know how to 
chsnge. It's teerawork. It's when you see some 
ohsrecters thet reelly exist, come to life, end 
surprise us. Because they’re human beings. 


Arte Dobroshi: 

About moviesT I didn't expect that you were going 
to ask me this guestion. I love acting, reelly - 
1 never thought what it is that 1 love about movies. 
When I started acting I thoi.ght it began to be my 
passion and thet I didn't even have time to think, 
'What is it thet I love?' because the emotion got me. 
So for me it was the energy, to tell a story. 

For example, after somebody sees your movie they 
come out full of emotions, they want to hug you' - 
so you really did give them a little story with 
lots of emotions. Maybe sometimes you leam 
something end sometimes you leem nothing but 
you can summon emotions. 
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What do you love 
about movies? 

Since Issue 03 of LWUes we've asked the actors and directors of our 
cover films what it is that they love about movies. Their answers have 
been thought-provoking, inspiring, creative and occasionally bizarre. 

To celebrate our twentieth issue, we asked you, our readers, the same 
question. Here are some of the best responses. 
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LWLies and Suso are proud to announce the continuing world dominance of Fiim Knights. With a ciear 
commitment to imagination, creativity and determination, Fiim Knights ceiebrates the best in modern 
movie-making from big name directors to hungry young guns. 

After a packed-out screening of Tarsem's visuaiiy ravishing flight of fantasy. The Fall, on September 29, the next 
special event will betaking place on Monday Novembers at the Rex Cinema in London's Soho with an advance 
screening of Oliver Stone's Oeorge Bush biopic, W. We'll be back at the same location on Monday Uecember 1 . 
Keep an eye on the website for exact details of bothsoreenlngs, and how you can comedown and get Involved. 

Check out www.littlewhitelies.co.uk/film-knights 
for info and to reserve your free tickets. 



Subscribe 
and Win! 

LWLies is published six times a year, and then distributed around the country by environmentally 
friendly earner pigeons. Subscribe, and you'll get a year's worth of copies delivered to your door 
for only £15. This issue, five new subscribers will each win a copy of Fa/touf 3fortheXbox360. 

Either fill In the form below or subscribe online between November 1 and December 19 and 
you'll be In the mix. Winners will be notified via e-mail on December 22. If you don't fancy slicing 
up your mag, just sling the info below onto a piece of paper and pop it in the post with a cheque 
to 'Story Publishing, Studio 209, Curtain House, 134-146 Curtain Road, London, EC2A 3AR'. 
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LWLIES TRAVELS TO LIEGE TO SPEND A DAY IN 
THE LIFE OF THE DARDENNE BROTHERS 

Words bjjuaft Bramble 
Photograph} bj Pasd Willoughbj 


t seems a suitably grey day to meet the Dardenne brothers. Liege Is overcast, 

oaught In a dull light that pales all colour to the washed palette of their films. 
Characters from an unshot production people the streets, wearing the well-worn clothes 
and worry-worn faces of hardship. It Is, If you'll excuse the cliche, a bit grim. 

It's only natural to expect the Dardennes to be sombre. While their films are full of 
warmth for the foibles and fundamental goodness of humanity, their dramatic concerns remain 
cvenivhelmingly serious; their characters caught on the margins of society, where morality Is 
challenged by necessity. It's a pleasant surprise to find that they are such good company. 

Jean-Plerre Dardenne Is more physically expressive than his younger brother Luc, 
frequently breaking Into a grin that's equal parts generous, sly and conspiratorial. His tongue 
Is often - literally - In his cheek, pushing his mouth out Into satyric masks. Luc Is more sardonic, 
his eyelids drooped, head dipped, gazing up through drowsy eyes at the world's Ironies. But 
as he talks, he warms to the task, becoming even more animated than his brother. 

Before embarking on features, the Dardennes made some 60 documentaries 
which, like their fiction films, examined the working lives of the people of Liege. What, If 
anything, did the experience teach them? “That everything Is possible, which isn't true when 
you're making documentaries," answers Jean-Plerre. “We like to take a film to wherever we 
want to, but In a documentary you have to go to certain places. In fiction you have more 
freedom, more money. But when we shoot our films we still give ourselves the obligations that 
perhaps another dlrectorwouldnt, which has helped us as a kind of discipline when shooting." 

This obligation - to the accurate reconstruction of reality - Is hardly new. 

The Dardennes have been compared to Robert Bresson, Mike Leigh and Roberto Rossellini, 
who Luc describes as their 'model'. But In truth, the Dardennes have gradually defined 
a unique style that borrows heavily from both documentary and fiction. Theirtechnique 
appears at first documentarian but In fact accentuates subjectivity, the camera clinging to 
the key character's shoulders In artificial embrace, a sharp contrast to the wall-hugging 
objectivity of traditional documentary. 

What's Interesting toconsider Is whether their films would have even more power 
If they were still making documentaries. "Our [fiction] films have more power," argues Luc. 

'They can reach the truth that we wouldn't be able to with documentary. Documentary Is also 
con^ructed. There are places you can't film. There are things you can't do. If you are filming 
a documentary you would never be able to film someone planning or committing a murder 
There are lots of things that would be forbidden to film, like a company laying off employees. 
With fiction you can enter a secret; you can go Into things you wouldn't be allowed to In real life. 
With a documentary you can too but there are restrictions. You can only reach for the truth." 

“Lome's truth wouldn't be possible In documentary," adds Jean-Plerre. “What 
would be possible Is to meet someone who's gone through the same experience as Loma, 
but after It's happened." So the transition to fiction Is about escaping restrictions? "Partly, 
yes," he agrees. “In documentaries we did direct people In a social sense, and the people 
didn't always agree with what they were asked to do. So It'seasier to work with actors." 

“What annoys me is when they manipulate people In documentaries," continues 
Luc. “It's normal that you transform reality to make you really think you believe. What you see 
In documentary Isn't really the truth. It's an effect so we can understand one another without 
actually speaking - saying the unsaid. It's an understanding without words, a dumb contract 
When you film something, words aren't necessary, the spectator can understand without being 
told that what they see happened. Now In documentaries what they do is manipulate and make 
things much more dramatic than they probably were - more emotions, more sensations. That's 
the problem we had when shooting documentaries because we didn't want to force people to 
do things they didn't want to do. " 

While the Dardennes may have made the leap from documentary to fiction, they 
have remained steadfastly committed to their hometown. Liege's nickname Is ‘The Burning 
City' ('Le Cite Ardente'), Inspired by Its erstwhile landscape of forges and smokestacks. The 
first Industrialised area of continental Europe, it grew rich from an abundance of water, ooal. 

Iron and labour. The entire valley- the 'Backbone of Wallonia' - became one of the most 
Important centres of steel production In the world. Today, following decades of Industrial 
decline, 'The Burning City' might just as well apply to the furnace of tensions that feed the 
Dardennes' films - unemployment, poverty. Immigration. T 






In particular, the Dardennes have concentrated their stories In the working-class 
district of Seraing, which has suffered particularly badly from the decline of the city's steel 
Industry. Seraing 's recent problems are starkly Illustrated by Luc who, when asked how to 
pronounce the name conectly, suggests 'Seringue' ('Syringe'), Illustrating the pun by placing 
one hand on his arm and mimicking a junkie shooting up. 

“This Is where we spend our time, even though there's nothing very fascinating 
about It," offers Jean-Plerre. "For a good 30 years It's changed, lots of factories have closed 
and so lots of characters from our films appeared due to this. They probably already existed 
before but they weren't In films. Even if our films are more Interested In the characters than 
the decor, we show that too." 

Even before de-Industriallsatlon, Liege's Identity was complicated by the 
geography and history of Wallonia, the south Belgian district of which it Is part. Positioned 
on the political, cultural and linguistic borders of Germany, France and Holland, Its Identity 
defies the simplifications of national boundaries. “As this Is where we're from, where we live, 
It'sdifficult to takea step out of and see what the true characteristics really are," continues 
Jean-Plerre. “We're a bilingual part of the country, even trilingual: German, French and Dutch. 
Here we speak French. But it's not our country. It's not a French history, it's a different history." 

"If we really have to say, we would say that the films are made In Wallonia, from 
Wallonia, with the people working In the factories here. We're not from the big city. It's the 
town where we went to school, so when we make our films we think about the people we've 

“The stories we tell, maybe The Silence of Lorna, could be told anywhere In the 
West, In Europe," adds Jean-Plene. “In a rich country where anyone foreign wants to come 
thinking that things might be better. It's not particular to Belgium. The welcome here Isn't 
better than other countries." 

Is It worse? “Not worse than In France," he says, "not worse than In Holland. 

I don't know about England. There's no antl-lmmigrant campaign here like there was In 
England with the Polish people, though there Is an extreme Right movement In the Flemish 
part of the country." 

Immigration has recurred as a theme In the Dardennes' films but It Is less 
an issue per se than a means to explore the essential motifs of Identity and recognition. 
Similarly, recumlng Dardenne storylines of motherhood, petty crime and manual labour 
seem less Important than the transition these narratives signify - from childhood Innocence 
to adult responsibilities. In this sense, even parenthood Isa manual job. Indeed, It's a dramatic 
Interest that borders on the obsessive. 'We're not sure if we're obsessive," counters Jean- 
Plerre. "It's true that In our films all the characters have manual activities, but this is so we 
relate to the characters In terms of what we see them doing. In terms of gestures, rather 
than what the characters actually say." 

Brussels-based film historian Wouter Hessels has described the role of 
workplaces In the Dardennes' films as signifying 'a common place of recognition', but It's 
hard sometimes to tell if labour should be seen as dignifying - as giving freedom - or as 
limiting freedom and making us dependent. "It Is a way of being recognised for all people. 

Of Integrating Into society," explains Luc. “For parents, unemployment can bring shame In 
not being able to provide for your children. It can give you an Image that you wouldn't otherwise 
have. But labour can also be a constraint and make you suffer. It's complicated, complex. 

It's like Olivier, the carpenter In The Son, who teaches the boy. When you have a job you’re 
worth something. Because you know how to, you have a skill." 

"It's better to work for your money than beg," suggests Jean-Plerre. “It's degrading 
always having to ask for something. Solidarity of the workers brings them together so they can 
ask for better working conditions." 

“In India today they killed their boss because they were all laid off," continues Luc. 

"I don’t think they should have done It but this shows the need to have a job." 

But that doesn’t mean that everybody wants to work. In The CNkJ, Bruno, played 
by Jeremie Renier, contemptuously announces that 'only fuckers work'. "Well, stealing Is also 
a job. But you have no Insurance and if you get shot you have no dole money," deadpans 
Luc. "Religion makes you believe In labour as passion. But It's not; it's a collective's way of 
transforming something Into something else. It's the real punishment for Man. In a psychiatric 
hospital where people suffer from depression, work Isa way to make them feel better." T 





And where, then, does this leave the brothers politically? "More Left than Right," 
says Jean-Plerre, "but there's something about the Left that's destructive. They always feel 
that they are right. Lots of people on the Left are cynical and don't feel guilty abotjt anything." 

"There's Left and 'Left'," suggests Luc. "We need a positive conception of the 
state. We criticise Income tax but It provides solidarity, the freedom to do things. But they 
have to dare to defend it. They have to show things In a positive way. To regulate the market 
In the name of social solidarity." 

The Oardennes' protagonists are notably almost always hard working; single- 
minded In their pursuit of a paying job - no matter how menial - and protective of something, 
usually someone. This responsibility Is often driven as much by obligation as by love or faith: 
Igor In the The Promise, driven by guilt and goodness to protect a dying man's wife and baby; 
Rosetta caught between contempt and concern for her alcoholic mother; Olivier mentoring 
the boy who killed his child; and Loma tom apart by her marriage of convenience and her 
conflicting feelings for husband Claudy. 

This is a dramatic universe populated by decent people thrown In the shit and 
trying - desperately - to swim. Even Bruno, who commits the ultimate betrayal by selling his 
own child. Is offered the chance of redemption. For all that their films are an echo chamber 
for the bleakness and hostility In the world, the Oardennes are always striving to find the good 
In people. "It Is very Important that we love all our characters," agrees Jean-Plerre. "It doesn't 
mean that we agree with everything they do, but we have to give them all the richness you 
find In a human being, even though they're bastards. We spend a lot of time with them. For 
the actor It's the same thing. Fabrizio, who plays Fablo [In The Silence of Loma], he has to 
like Fablo or else it won't be a character. They give the main character the possibility of 
change. Tc beccme something else. They're not alone In the world." 

"In Michael Pcwell's Peeping Tom, ycu like the main character. This guy whc 
kills wcmen while filming. When the film came out a lot of people thought it was disgusting. 
Immoral," says Luc. “But that was great; we're not there for morals. We're there to try and 
understand a human being, why he would kill. I loved this character because In reality 
I would stop him. It helps us as Individuals because we're also Implicated, but as filmmakers 
In particular." 

"It gives the spectator possibilities," continues Jean-Plerre. “Loma Is a spectator, 
while she Is also In fact an accomplice. Equally, the spectator goes through things that normally 
they wouldn't do In real life. If the spectator was there In real life, they would go and warn the 
police that someone was going to get killed. But In the film you can be with her, relate to her." 

There are any number of repeated motifs In the Oardennes' films, but two 
seem particularly redolent of their subtexts. One, used In Rosetta, The Child and The Silence 
ofLorna, Isa scene where the protagonist crosses a motonivay. 

"In The Child the motonvay represents the border between countries," explains 
Luc. "Sonia crossing the road with the baby of Bruno is to create danger. So the spectator Is 
scared. And for Lorna, we want to put other people around her who Ignore her secrets and the 
way she thinks, to give more relief to her secrets. She's a woman who likes the night, only a little 
night. The truth Is that we like this Image of people crossing the road with traffic. We all try to 
cross a road, we all try to survive, like In real life. It's a picture of life. It represents life." 

"It's putting them In dangerous situations," offers Jean-Plerre. 'When we shoot, we 
try to make the traffic drive as fast as it normally would, to get that feeling, to transmit more 
danger. If we rea//y let it go free we'd have an accident. With the traffic they are really scared. 

We try not to show that we are controlling the traffic so that everyone has that sense of danger." 

In addition to conveying danger and establishing a symbolic border, the recurring 
motonivay motif draws an Implicit connection between vulnerability and poverty. The characters 
In the Oardennes' films are almost always on foot, walking or running from place to place. 

When, as with Igor In The Promise or Bruno In The Child, a character owns a means of 
transport, it Is relished as something luxurious and liberating. On foot, the character Is reduced 
to a childlike, even primal state. When Rosetta crosses the motonivay she scampers, head 
down, pitiful and desperate. T 


“IT IS VERY 
IMPORTANT THAT 
WE LOVE ALL OUR 
CHARACTERS. WE 
HAVE TO GIVE 
THEM ALL THE 
RICHNESS YOU 
FIND IN A HUMAN 
BEING.” 




A similarly recurring motif is that of the principal character burying objects in the 
earth - Rosetta with her few earnings stuck in the ground under a trailer and her precious boots 
secreted in a concrete pipe, or Igor burying the wallet he has just stolen from an elderly woman. 
On its simplest level this is an obvious metaphor for the Oardennes' narrative preoccupation 
with secrets and lies: "That's the way that our films are made," says Luc. "There's always 
something hidden. There’s always a concrete reason for them to say that whatever you see, 
you can't see everything there is. For instance, Amidou's funeral [in The Promise]. That's the 
way the world is. A buried body, some kind of guilty secret, a feeling of shame." 

But these 'gestures', as the Oardennes might call them, communicate something 
far more complex. When burying their secrets, the Oardennes' characters always do it bare- 
handed, with no ceremony, reaching straight down and digging into the bare earth - depositing 
their secrets like a cat guiltily burying its own shit. 

This embolism is shadowed by a mis-en-scene that includes the earth, the grass, 
the semi-urban landscape of verges, bridges and underpasses as dramatic scenery. On 
these margins - moral, social, physical - the Oardennes attempt to balanoe with dignity, like 
Rosetta fishing in the city river with a bottle. Somehow, this intuitive sympathy for the sensual 
experience of their characters seems to transmit the very cold, the smell of grass and smoke, 
the touch of water or earth, to an extent unparalleled by their contemporaries in social realism. 

They repeatedly use not just the same actors (most obviously Olivier Gourmet 
and Jeremie Renie^, but the same crew (including OoP Alain Marcoen and editor Marie-Helene 
Dozo), who form part of what they happily term their 'family'. “We can really talk to them, 
which means we're not there to protect our own image, we're there to bring characters to life- 
characters that didn't exist before we started shooting," explains Jean-Pierre. 

This ethos of familial loyalty is most obviously represented in the relationship 
between Jean-Pierre and Luc themselves. Surely they must have their artistic differences? 

"No, othenivise we mustn't work together," says Jean-Pierre. 

“We can criticise each other," Luc qualifies. “If one of us takes a decision with an 
actor, we try it the other way round, and the other one agrees. It's quite rare for one of us to 
say something and for the other to say 'no'. We shoot facing oneway, the other way, facing 
sideways, faster, slower. It’s not that one thinks one should do faster or slower, we think we 
should try different ways. The shoot lasts 25 minutes, so we know we can cut it, and keep one 
or two minutes. We don't know how the film will be when we put it all together." 

We wander out from the their production offices overlooking the broad River Meuse 
that carved the industrial valley and fed its factories. Jean-Pierre points out a bar: "If you go 
in, you go out to the morgue," he says. Its patrons look like something out of an archetypal 
southern US biker bar - massive, bearded, beered and in a bad mood. Jean-Pierre talks of the 
depressing sight of young people on the cusp of heroin addiction, and their quick descent away 
from life. It's a reminder, conscious or not, that the Liege depicted in their films is for real, and 
their concern for it is heartfelt. 

At a more welooming local bar we take some pictures but the brothers seem 
less comfortable than in the interview, relaxing more only after the arrival of Arta Dobroshi, 
who turns out to be casually luminescent in front of the camera. As we leave, and reach to 
pay the bill, the owner kindly offers the drinks on the house. “That doesn't happen everywhere," 
says Jean-Pierre. It undoubtedly doesn't, but it's good to see that the brothers are not just 
the darlings of Cannes, but also the favoured sons of Liege. 

Those two Palmes D'On what do they signify? "Being recognised," replies 
Jean-Pierre. "Even if we know it was given by 1 0 or 1 1 people and if it had happened to 
be another 10 or 1 1 we wouldn't have got it, it gave us the international reoognition we 
wouldn't have got without it." 

"It's a good souvenir," says Luc. "Unfortunately, they're not made of real gold. 

There's a lot of them. They're not heavy. They're plated." 

And where are they? "We buried them," says Luc, before adding aftera pause, 

"A little joke." ■ 


“WE CAN 
CRITICISE EACH 
OTHER. IF ONE 
OF US TAKES A 
DECISION^ WE TRY 
IT THfe OTHER 
WAY ROUND, AND 
THE OTHER ONE 
AGREES. IT’S 
QUITE RARE FOR 
ONE OF US TO 
SAY‘NO’.” 
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r ellini and Mastroianni. Herzog and Kinski. Verhoeven 
and Hauer. There's a long tradition among European 
auteurs - high and low - of channelling through a 
choice actor. But the Dardenne brothers buck the 
trend: switching actors with each film, plucking nobodies and 
non-professionals out of obscurity, then moving on. 

That is, apart from Jeremie Renier. They gave him 
his big bow in their breakout drama The Promise, signed him up 
again for Palme d'Or-wInner The Child, and when they needed 
someone to play a fractured junkie in The Silence of Lome, guess 
who got a call? “It's Incredible," shrugs Renier, chatting to LWLies 
in Belgium. “It’s like The Child, 10 years after [The Promrse]; I had 
no idea that they would want to cast me again. Incredible -10 years 
after! Jean-Pierre called me and said he and his brother would like 
to see me In Brussels. Just like that. I said, ‘H^, no problem.'" 

In the decade since his terrific performance in The 
Promise as a kid caught in a moral headlock between his father 
and a dying man's last wish, Renier has blipped in and out on the 
radar of European cinema He's worked with Fran9ois Ozon [Criminal 
Lovers), Christophe Gans [Brotherhood of the Wolf}, Lucas Belvaux 
(TV's Mere de Toxica), Oliver Assayas (Summer Hours) and twice 
opposite ice-queen extraordinaire Isabelle Huppert. 

But It's with the Dardennes that Renier has produced 
his most affecting, subtle and vivid work. “Oh sure, th^ have 
changed me," agrees the 27 -year-old. “They're like my fathers 
or brothers. It's an amazing school for someone to work with the 
Dardennes. Because, with them, everything is about the actor. 


The rehearsal, the preparation, everything Is for the actor. The 
direction we have is always to practise something and find 
something. It's Incredible to do this. We rehearse a lot. Every 
day, step by step, I build the character. Like this, it becomes 
very full and very real." 

In the years since The Promise and The Child, 

Renier has matured into a charismatic leading man - one who 
teeters between naive volatility, hard determination and disarming 
vulnerability. For The Silence ofLorna, he went the extra mile 
to add flesh to his supporting character. Or rather, strip it away. 
“Everything for me, with this character, is to do with the body. 

So I lost 15 kilos. Starting one month before the movie and 
throughout shooting, I just didn't eat. A meal for me was just 
100 grams of fish and vegetables. All day. And it's so fucking 
hard. But it’s good for the movie, because that's my character.” 

It's no surprise to learn that Renier's favourite 
thesps show similar physical dedication. (“I like Christian Bale, 
he's an incredible actor.") And happily, he's eating again now. 
Particularly Japanese food, his favourite. But when will the 
Dardennes ring again, if ever? “I don't know," he shrugs. “It's 
impossible to know. They write very secretly. I hope they will." 
Ether way, Renier's been keeping busy - even popping up for 
English-language cameos in Atonement and In Bruges. 

So the big question for Belgium's rising son: is 
Bruges as boring as Martin McDonagh's film makes out? “Sure, 
just two days is enough. After that, everybody is like, 'Oh my 
God, this place Isshitl'" ■ 







any of the most memorable images from the 
Dardenne brothers' films are of their female leads. 
“You can see that they like filming actresses and 
they film women well," says Deborah Francois, 
star of The Child, In which she played the put- upon wife of Bruno. 

Given her appreciation for the way Jean-Plerre 
and Luc Dardenne understand their female stars, however, it's 
intriguing that one of her strongest impressions of the shoot is the 
way in which they pushed her to deliver a performance that was 
ultimately nominated for a Cesar, and won the Belgian equivalent of 
an Academy Award. “They didn't work with the boys and the girls in 
the same way," she says. “I had the impression that they were harder 
towards the girls than the boys. At the base of it they were perhaps 
more matey with the boys and with the girls they are very gallant. 

I never had any experience of them being anything other than real 
gentlemen but they were very demanding of their actresses." 

Fran9ois dreamed of becoming an actress as a 
schoolgirl in Li^e, but for a long time it looked like remaining just 
that: a dream. She took theatre and diction classes for two hours 
each week but never expected it to amourrt to anything. After all, 
how many actors are out of work? “It was a fantasy really," she says. 
“Something that would only happen in another life." 

She owes her breakthrough to her brother, who 
saw a small newspaper ad looking for young women aged between 
1 7 and 1 9 to act in a film. Respondents were asked to send in their 
CV with a photograph, and between 1 50 and 200 errtrants were 
asked to attend an audition. A phone call told Fran9ois she had won 
her first starring role, in The Child. 

In 2006, LWLies interviewed Fran9oisforher 
leading role in The Page Turner, director Denis Dercourt's playful 
chiller which immediately followed The Child. At the time, she 


recalled of the brothers' working methods: “They say that actors 
shouldn't construct something around themselves but deconstruct; 
they try to breakdown the little cocoon around you." 

She acknowledges that, aged only 17 and In 
her first film role, there was little experience she could bring to the 
part, but now she thinks more like an actress. “Of course they gave 
me a script and that was what went onto the screen. They have a 
precise idea of what they want to film and show, and you have to 
stay quite close to what they want. In the end, the script is so well 
written there's nothing you can add." 

A French TV adaptation of Dickens' Dombey 
and Son has followed, as well as World War II blockbuster Fema/e 
Agents, alongside Sophie Marceau. “Yes, that was very, very 
different from The Child," she laughs. “But I like things that are 
different and I had a really good time." 

Are there things she learned working with the 
Dardennes that she has taken to other sets? “Such basic things 
as punctuality, respecting the people you work with, to be present 
and ready when you're asked. And precision: to be In a given spot 
at a certain moment as the camera will be there too. Sometimes 
actors are quite protected but not with them; you really work." 

You can currently catch Francois, now 21 , 

In family comedy Le premier jour du reste de ta vie. Awaiting 
release is her role as a French girl who meets up with a Spanish 
boy living In a UK squat. Unmade Beds, directed by Argentinian 
Alexis Dos Santos and shot in London and Nottingham; and 
a Belgian film. My Queen Karo, where she plays the mother of a 
young girl In 1 970s hippy Amsterdam. 

Would she be in this position without the 
Dardennes? “No, no, of course not," she says without hesitation. 
“Without The Child I would never have been an actress." ■ 






iven the anecdotal paucity of world-renowned 
lowlanders, the city of Liege should step forward 
and take a bow for its services to Belgian culture. 

Not only has this Wallonlan hub of some 1 87,000 
people nurtured the development of the Dardennes; It was also 
the meeting place for the directors and their now long-term 
collaborator, director of photography Alain Marcoen. 

Having first worked with the brothers on a clutch of 
documentary projects, as well as their short film /f court... II court 
te Monde in 1 987, Marcoen finally got the nod to lense The Promise 
- a tale of one son's Impossible choice between familial loyalty and 
the promise he made to a dying man. 

The success of The Promise - combined with the 
three men's mutually formative experiences on set - became the 
springboard for a relationship that has generated half a dozen 
films and a healthy hum of International acclaim. Nine years after 
their breakthrough collaboration, Marcoen recalls the project that 
irrevocably entwined the lives of two of Belgium's most illustrious 
cinematic sons with his own. “That shoot was made laborious by 
the conditions, but remarkable by the brothers' tendency towards 
the realism of situations, scenery, costumes and the behaviour of 
the actors, ' he remembers. “It was a film where the artifice of 
cinema wasn't apparent, and I hope that the Invisibility of the 
light made some contribution to that." 

If Marcoen's lighting of The Promise was understated, 
its success contributed to the growing spotlight which fell on 
the Dardennes following the film's warm critical reception. But 
despite receiving many plaudits of his own, Marcoen remains 
resolute In his belief that “the role of a director of photography 
is to serve the style of the director as well as possible." In an 
industry famed for inflated egos, it's refreshing to hear such a 
fine proponent of his art speak with measured humility of the 
importance of subordinating his own particulartalent to the greater 
good of the film. “I think that It Is inevitably restricting to work with 
great directors," he reflects simply. 


The Dardennes' exacting standards may make shooting 
with them a uniquely demanding process, but - as Marcoen suggests 
- there is great satisfaction to be had in seeing the film's final cut and 
understanding “that they were right, that they made the film that they 
wanted and that you were right to follow them." He adds with what 
feels like a hint of irony, “in any case, you didn't have the choice." 

Marcoen certainly shows no trace of egotism when 
asked If his preferred shooting style has had an impact on the way 
the Dardennes envisage and realise their projects. “I don't think 
I've Influenced them," he says. “I modestly dare to believe that my 
personal concern with realism confirmed them in their tendency 
towards it, although It was already strong." 

There is clearly no danger of Marcoen's own 
agenda stilting the aesthetic development of his most frequent 
collaborators. On the contrary; as Marcoen describes it, “their 
style hasn't stopped evolving. It changes from film to film. The 
status and placement of the camera Is very different on Rosetta, 

The Son or Lome. Their point of view is never God- like or 
omniscient. It seems to result from the behaviour of the characters 
themselves." Indeed, for Marcoen, the directors' Insistence on 
the primacy of their cast is the key to their success as storytellers: 

“I think that the great lesson of the Dardennes is the importance 
of the actors, and of the part that they play. It's their faces that we 
must serve because It Is those that tell the story." 

Listening to Marcoen's experiences of working with 
the Dardennes, his words have the ring of a long-standing soldier 
who has served his country through thick and thin. Yes, there have 
been hardships and moments of doubt, but if there were sacrifices 
to be made, they were all for a good cause. So, having long since 
pledged his allegiance to the brothers, how does he feel about 
working with other directors? “In each film, whoever the director 
is, I listen to them with the same attention," he says. “I don't 
considerthe 'Dardenne method' the absolute rule and the others 
an exception. But because I've shot with them the most often, they 
have a greater place in my life." ■ 
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rta Dobroshi is a contemporary kind of star. Bom 
in Pristina, capitai of Kosovo, she's a survivor of 
Europe's iast tvirentieth-century war. But iook at her 
now; award-winning actress, muse and symboi of 
a new, borderiess Europe. From nationaiism to humanism, her 
journey is, perhaps, a sign of better things to come. 

Her audition for The Silence of Lome is itseif an 
eiegant story of the new freedoms and possibiiities of a peacefui 
Europe, “i am from Pristina but at that time i was doing a piay 
in Bosnia and then the casting agent from Paris caiied me because 
they saw other movies that i did in Aibania," she expiains. “He 
toid me, ‘They want to fiim you, can you be in Pristina?' So i went 
there and the audition iasted for five minutes, i just had to say, 

'My name is Arta', and where i iive. i couidn't speak French at aii." 
Two weeks iatercame another caii, inviting her back for a second 
audition, “i was in Sarajevo, so Jean-Pierre and Luc came and we 
fiimed for one day - that was the first time we met And after that 
they toid me i couid come to Liege to do two rrore scenes with 
the other actors, but in French." 

if the Dardennes' were scripting this story, it wouid 
end with Arta on her knees in some Beigian backstreet, uitimateiy 
crushed by iife's cruei, impiacabie opposition. But she worked 
hard, studying French for eight hours a day, doing homework 
aione in her hotei, and in a way, her success fits just as neatiy 
with the Dardennes' narrative concerns. They may strip Rosetta 
or Bruno or Lorna of their deiusions in the face of harsh reaiity, 
but they aiiow them their hopes and dreams; they ceiebrate their 
optimism and seif-beiief. 


For Arta, this nomadic experience was the 
perfect preparation for tackiing the roie of Lorna, an Aibanian 
immigrant pimped out to Russian businessmen looking for a 
green card. “I began from zero because it doesn't really matter 
that she's from Albania; she could be from anywhere, she could 
even be Belgian or from America I said, ‘Okay, I'm going to begin 
from zero - she's a human being, she has this goal, that goal', 
and then I put her in the situation, and I see the whole, like her." 

It's a hugely demanding role: Arta is onscreen for the 
entire film, mercilessly deconstructed, left physically and errKitionally 
naked. That meant 15-hour days for five rmnths, but rrKire than that, 
it meant living in the headspace of her character 24/7. “I woke up 
and I was in Lorna's life, and it was my life because I chose to live 
like her," she explains. “I tried to be alone as much as possible. On 
Saturday and Sunday when I was free, I went only to the pool to 
swim and that was it. After a scene, if what happened to Lorna was 
very emotional, it was my body, my emotions. Sometimes I would 
cry, but I tried to stay alone. I spent five months being Lorna" 

Before shooting began, there was an additional 
rTK)nth-and-a-half for rehearsals, which entailed eight hours a day 
spent covering the scenes from every conceivable angle. It was 
in these sessions that Ma got to understand first-hand how the 
Dardenne brothers work. “The first time that we met, I think we 
felt like we knew each other before," she says, “so I felt very 
relaxed and I think they also felt very relaxed. I just love the way 
they work because that is the way I work - 1 love doing rehearsals 
eight hours a day, just to do the scene as well as possible, and 
they do the same thing." ▼ 







Surprisingly, given their intricate, intimate style, the 
directors also proved to be willing collaborators. “In one-and-a-half 
months we rehearsed almost all of the scenes and then, for example, 
they will say, ‘We think you should do It this way', and then they ask 
your opinion - ‘What do you think?' - so they are really very open, 
and they leave you to do your own research and to give your own 
possibilities and what you think about the scene," she reveals. That 
process of refinement would continue right down to the wire: “Just 
one hour before shooting we talked and sometimes changed it 
completely and sometimes it stayed the same." 

Seeing what Deborah Francois has to say about her 
experiences with the brothers, you could be forgiven for thinking that 
the Dardennes are austere taskmasters, but Arta disagrees. Despite 
the rigorous preparation process, “We had fun during the shooting 
because they are very agreeable, nice and friendly," she says. “Plus, 
the whole crew are like a family; they've worked together for 1 0 or 1 2 
years. You feel like you are at home. They give you this confidence, 
and I had confidence in them 100 percent. I love them because 
when you don't doubt, then you don't think - you just do it." 


As for her own future, it's fitting that Arta won't be 
placing artificial barriers in the way of her career. “I want to do 
everything," she says. “When I started acting I did theatre and film. 

I didn't have time to divide them, and when I got a project I read it 
completely, and if the screenplay hit me I liked it. It's not that I said, 
'Now I warrt this kind of movie.' It doesn't mean that I would love to 
do a commercial movie or Hollywood rrKivie or an art scene rrKivie - 
if the story is good, it doesn't mean that it's commercial; If the story 
is good it is worth doing 100 percent." 

But couldn't she cash In now that she has plaudits 
from Cannes under her belt, and a famous directing duo on her CV? 
“It doesn't matter If you're paid rrore or less, or if you work with big 
directors or small ones," she insists. “Now what I have in mind is to 
work as much as possible and to choose different projects. Because 
I think the world is very small and we are all citizens of this world. 

I cannot be stuck in one place." Lorna would certainly agree ■ 

Check out www.littlewhitelies.co.uk for more exclusive images of Arta 
and to see full transcripts of all these interviews. 
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BFI Southbank + BFI IMAX 

tbe world's most innovative festival of 
motion arts and entertainment, bringing 
together groundbreaking cinematic work, 
explosive live audiovisual and music 
performances, stellar screening 
compilations, feature previews + 
director's q*a, sensory installations, 
workshops + parties. 







nee a decade, the BFI bible, Sight £ Sound, 
polls critics across the globe to gather the definitive 
list of the world's 1 0 best films. The idea, they say, 

Is to determine 'which films stand the test of time 
in the face of shifting critical opinion.' 

And yet, the list isn't half as instructive for what's on it (Crtizen 
Kane, The Godfather, Vertigo - you can probably guess the rest) 
as for what isn't. Because although it responds to temporary shifts 
in trends and perspectives, it struggles to react to the more deep- 
rooted assumptions, prejudices and cultural roadblocks that will 
keep some films, and some filmmakers, forever absent. 

The very idea of a cinematic canon raises questions that strike 
at the heart of the film Industry. The basic assumption Is that the 
films made available to us, whether on theatrical release or DVD, 
represent the very best that cinema has to offer. But as critics 
like Jonathan Rosenbaum and Mark Cousins have argued, the 
studios and distributors, the promotional machine and its compliant 
champions, have often conspired to keep great cinema out of reach. 
A whole spectmm of cinema - films that don't reflect the right kind 


of aesthetic, political or commercial world view - has been struck 
from the record like an unloved lackey in Stalinist Russia. 

Taken in its entirety, the Sight & Sound list (comfortably over 
500 films) does a better job than some of its rivals (Rosenbaum 
denounced the American Film Institute Top 1 00 as a “brute 
commercial ploy dreamed up by a consortium of marketers to 
repackage familiar goods."), but the result is still an exercise in 
hypocrisy. While pretending to open our eyes to new experiences, 
the annexing of the Top 1 0 (buckling to the needs of market forces) 
simply serves to reinforce our intellectual incuriosity. 

In tribute, then, to the forgotten faces of cinema, we've put together 
an alternative perspective. Think of this as a brief introduction to an 
idea that will be expanded online and in the magazine In a regular 
slot on Cult Heroes and Classic Cinema from Issue 21 . In addition, 
the portraits of these directors were commissioned from a number 
of London's street artists, the scrapers and hustlers from the dreams 
of the Dardennes - the overlooked underclass of their world ■ 

To add your own voice to the discussion, visit www.littlewhiteDes.co.uk. 





BILL DOUGLAS 

Bj Firdinand Ked 

You may have spotted the DVD of 
the Bill Douglas Trifogy - My Childhood 
(1972) My Ain Folk (1973) and My Way 
Home (1 976) - on the shelves recently 
and wondered why the name doesn't 
ring a bell. Bom in Edinburgh in 1 934, 
and creator of a modest, though 
cohesive, cinematic oeuvre (four 
features and four shorts), Douglas is 
one of this isle's great filmmakers. 

A pioneer of British neorealism, his 
movies are stark and austere works 
which focus - autobiographically - 
on the nature of poverty and how it 
is perceived by those experiencing 
it, and those instigating It. 
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CHARLES BURNETT 

Bj Oritl Sudhr 

Routinely described as the greatest 
American filmmaker you've never heard 
of, Charies Burnett is inching back into 
fashion. He has pioneered a resolutely 
Independent path since his student film, 
The Killer of Sheep (1 977), introduced 
black consciousness into American 
film. Through many years of enforced 
Inactivity, Burnett never lost that touch 
of genius. It showed in the evocation 
of family and history in To Sleep With 
Anger (1 990), and again in the arid 
wasteland of television - on the Disney 
Channel no less - who commissioned 
Burnett to make a family drama set In 
a southern plantation, and ended up 
with Nightjohn (1996), one of the most 
moving portrayals of emancipation ever 
committed to film. 


Despite the wars, the bickering and the endless in- 
fighting, Europe has always maintained a veneer of 
stability. Not any more. Consensus politics is failing the 
ever-tolerant Dutch; the Far Right is on the rise; and 
Russia's bullyboys are back. But for the ultimate evidence that the 
end is nigh, you Just have to look at Belgium. 

Yes, Belgium. Because if things are going down the toilet 
in Europe's most reliably soporific state, then the rest of us are 
definitely fucked. 

Quick history lesson: since it was created in the nineteenth 
century as a buffer between France and Holland, Belgium has 
been divided between Dutch-speaking Flanders in the north, and 
French-speaking Wallonia in the south. Disputes ensued - though 
Dutch was made the official language in 1 898, French remained 
the preferred tongue of the aristocratic classes who maintained 
that links to France were the root of the country's cultural identity. 
Throw in a long-standing economic grudge from the poorer north 
against the richer south (which in recent years has been reversed), 
and you've got all the ingredients for major unrest. It all spilled over 


in 2007 when, amid calls from both north and south for partition, 
Belgium spent over 150 days without a central government, 
while the putative prime minister described his country as no 
rTK)re than ‘an accident of history'. So... not good. 

If Belgium is in crisis, it's one that is reflected in the 
country's cinema Put simply, there Is no ‘Belgian cinema', and 
there never has been. In Ernest Mathijs' The CinemB of the Low 
Countries, veteran Flemish director Harry Kumel traces the schism 
between Walloon and Flemish filmmaking to 1 964, to the funding 
and subsidy infrastructure put in place by Flemish Minister of 
Culture Renaat van Elslande, who saw 'indigenous' cinema as 
“a means to Initiate the federalisation of the country." This, says 
Kiimel, “was aimed at driving a wedge between our two cultures, 
and with hindsight, succeeded in its purpose." 

As Mathijs clarifies tod^, “Film funding - and culture - 
in Belgium really took off in the late 1960s, at a time when the 
country also found Itself in an accelerated evolution towards 
two ‘cultural communities'. From that political schism, sadly, film 
seems to have suffered the fall-out of regionalist rroves to protect 



WHY BELGIAN CINEMA IS AS DIVIDED AS THE COUNTRY’S FRACTIOUS POLITICS. 




local literature, theatre and folk art. It's a spilt that was mourned 
by many revered filmmakers such as Henri Storck and Andre 
Delvaux, but since those people died it almost appears a 
natural one to newer generations. ' 

Those newer generations find themselves working in 
distinct arenas "too far apart to compare", as Kumel puts It. 
Walloon cinema, whose most famous contemporary sons are 
the Dardenne brothers, graduated from Belgium's documentary 
tradition, developing a style of social realism that gropes towards 
an uneasy cultural identity built on solidly left-wing credentials. 

In Flanders, home to the likes of Koen Mortier [Ex Drummer) and 
blockbuster director Erik van Looy (Memory of a Killer), genre 
cinema, heavily influenced by Hollywood, has taken root. 

Van Looy, whose heroes are Michael Mann and Brian 
de Palma, is Belgium's most commercially successful filmmaker. 
Where the Dardenne brothers are lucky to get 150,000 bums 
on seats. Memory of a teller had over one million admissions 
In Flanders alone. His latest thriller. Loft, a Usual Suspects-style 
potboiler, has just been picked up for international distribution. 


And yet he has much to complain about when it comes to the 
reception of Flemish film beyond its borders. “For the French 
language movies, their path is sometimes a little easier," he gripes. 

“I get the feeling that they get easier access to the French festivals, 
most importantly Cannes, and because of the language they're 
also co-produced by France. With our nKivies being In Flemish, 
which is the same as Dutch, we have Holland, but Holland is not the 
same as France - it's much smaller and it's not the same backing." 

But the very smallness of Its core constituency has, 
paradoxically, allowed Flemish cinema to establish itself as 
a dominant voice within Belgium. “The strange thing about 
Flemish film is that it's really concentrated towards its own 
public," says Koen Mortier, whose stylish, black -comic drama. 

Ex Drummer, received a relatively wide European release 
precisely by flying in the ^ce of that stereotype. “It's like 
Bollywood in away. You want to have your own public see 
the film, which means because there are only five million people 
[In Flanders] you have to have a lot of people out of this five 
million to get your money back, so you try to please them." T 


Wordt hj Mart Bochmski 

Screen 


Twenty years ago 
Flemish movies 
were like a Jehovah’s 
Witness that calls 
at your house at 
Sam on a Sunday. 


In contrast to Wallonia, where the Dardennes' 
sombre social realism sacrifices commercial success forcritical 
acclaim, Flemish filmmakers have self-consciously addressed 
the demands of their audience, an audience which, as Mathijs 
describes It, “accepts Hollywood cinema as the benchmark of 
'true' cinema” Or as van Looy puts it, “Twenty years ago Flemish 
rTK)vies were something that Flemish audiences really didn't want 
to go and see. It was like a Jehovah's Witness that calls at your 
house at Sam on a Sunday - they had this reflex like, 'Get out, 
we don't want to see you!' That's gone now, and that has to do 
with the fact that they're tackling different genres.” And he, for 
one. Is happy to give them what they want: “Of course you have 
to deliver quality work, but when I make a rmvie I try to make a 
rTK)vie that I like and that the audience will like too. It's not about 
being hungry for applause, it's Just that making movies is so hard, 
such a stressful job, that I don't want to do It for just myself and 
a couple of friends. I want to make sure that this hard work gets 
enjoyed by as many people as possible.” 

The extent to which a new nationalism Is fuelling 
these separate cinematic identities is open to question, but the 
fact remains that Flemish audiences are largely unreceptive to 
French-language cinema, and the reverse is true in Wallonia 
“I like Belgium very much, and although politically there are nrore 
and more voices saying the country should split and I'm totally 
against it, I have to admit that there's really a big cultural wall 
between the two parts,” says van Looy. “It's very difficult to get 
access to the French-speaking audience and vice-versa." But 


he's quick to add: “The nationalistic reflex has been going on for 
the last two or three years, but French movies have not been so 
popular for about 1 0 or 1 5 years." Mathijs agrees: “What I would 
urge everyone to bear In mind is the historical trajectory of Belgian 
cinema. Any 'isolationist' or 'protectionist' measures are snapshots 
in that history, and not the defining factors of that history," he argues. 

It may be instructive to see the schism in Belgian cinema 
as ideological ratherthan political. Compare it to Germany, for 
example, where the singular voice of New German Cinema has since 
split into two schools: Berlin in the north, and Munich in the south. 
From Munich, the Constantin Film Company makes commercial 
ventures aimed at an international audience with directors who 
openly dream of heading to Hollywood (think Oliver Hirschbiegel 
and Stefan Ruzowitsky). In Berlin, by contrast, filmmakers like 
Detlev Buck and Christian Petzold continue to make distinct, 
intimate dramas about the evolving identity of their country. 

Petzold once dismissively described Adolf Hitler as 'Germany's 
Elvis Presley', so frustrated was he with the way the Nazi leader 
had been commoditised by internationally focussed German cinema 

In this light, not only do the divisions in Belgium cinema 
seem less threatening, they make sense In the tense, internal 
narrative of a country that has always struggled to achieve self- 
realisation. There may not be unity, exactly, but there is perhaps 
a kind of harmony ■ 

Heed over to wsvw.ltttlewhitelles.co.uk to win one of 10 copies of TheCInemB 
of the Low Countries, published by Welltlower Piess. 





bringing independent film and music together 


THINKSYNC FILMS CALL FOR ENTRIES 



ThinkSync Films aims to search out, celebrate and reward creative, new independent 
filmmaking talent, with particular attention being paid to the role music plays. 

ThinkSync Films launches its 2009 competition on November 25th 2008. 

Please visit vvvvw.thinksyncfilms.com for details and downloads. 
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THE CINEMA OF DAVID CRONENBERG 

From Baron of Blood to Cultural Hero 
Ernest Madiijs 

Since the early 1970s, David Cronenberg has attracted widespread 
controversies with a steady sheam of shocks - sex-crated parasites 
in Shivers (1 975), revolutionary tiesh technology in Videedrome 
(1982). mutating bugs In TheFI/iim), car crash scars in Crash 
(1 996) and psychopathic bursts ot gun fire in A Histary of Violence 
(2005). This new study provides an overview of Cronenberg's films 
In the light ol their international reception, placing them firmly In the 
cultures diey Influenced. It also highlights often-ignored works and 
includes a chapter on the latest film Eastern PromisesiZOOT). 



PERFORMING ILLUSIONS 

Cinema, Special Effects artO the Virtual Actor 
Dan north 

This volume examines film's creative history of special effects and 
trickery, encompassing everyfiting from George Melies' first trick 
films to the modem CGI era. Evaluating movements towards the use 
ol computer-generated 'synthespians', tills study suggests cinematic 
effects should be understdod ndt as attempts to perfeotly mimic real life 
but as constructions of substitute realities, situating them In the cultural 
lineage of the stage perrormers and illusionists of the nineteenth 
century. Rims discussed Indude Destination Moon (1950), Spider-Man 
(2002) and the King Kong Films (1933 and 2006). 



CHAVEZ: THE REVOLUTION WILL NOT BE TELEVISED 

A Case Study of Politics and the Media 
Rod Stoneman 


The Pevolirtion Will Not be Televised is a powerful film about the 
Venezuelan Presldetti Hugo Chavez and the failed attempt to overthrow 
him In April 2002. This book outlines how a popular and prize-winning 
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FOB. BELGIAN BAND HOOVERPHONIC, IT’S BEEN A STRANGE TRIP FROM 
FILM SCHOOL TO SOUNDTRACK WORK FOR THE LIKES OF BERNARDO 
BERTOLUCCI. SONGWRITER ALEX CALLIER RELIVES THE RIDE 


It's not every band that has one of their songs featured 
on the soundtrack of a Bernardo Bertolucci film before 
they've even recorded their first aibum. “It was quite 
surreal, to be honest," says Aiex Caiiier, songwriter and 
mainstay of Beigium’s Hooverphonic, whose singie '2Wicky’ was 
picked for use in Stealing Beauty. "First of aii we're Beigians, and 
the typical thing about Belgians is that we're quiet, down-to-earth." 

Seeing Bertolucci's 1 996 paean to Liv Tyler’s youthful beauty 
was odd, too: "If you hear a song of your own in a film it's almost 
as if it doesn’t fit in because it's so close to the bone, like it’s realty 
a part of you and it's in someone else’s work. On the one hand, 

I thought it was very cool and I was very proud, and at the same 
time it was kind of weird." 

Known as 'Hoover' at the start - they changed their name to 
avoid conflict with the brand and other groups of the same name 
- the band was heavily influenced by Bristol's early ’90s trip-hop 
scene. ‘ZWicky’, about the harm partners can inflict on each other 
in a relationship, is a prime example of Hooverphonic’s astute use 
of samples (In this case Isaac Hayes' version of Burt Bacharach's 
‘Walk On By') to ground the atmosphere of a song, and come up 
with something quite different from the original. 

The song’s inclusion on the soundtrack of Stealing Beauty ensured 
college radio airtime for the group, and a healthy following in the 
US, as well as much of continental Europe, something that has 
never quite been replicated in the UK for reasons you can only 
ponder. Caiiier doesn't even own that version of 'ZWicky' as he 
gave his copy of the soundtrack album away and never got it back; 
the band recorded a different version for the first t^bum, A New 
Stereophonic Sound Specfacufar. "I'll have to look on the internet 
to see if I can still find that soundtrack because it's quite strange 
not to have it in my possession," he says. 

The new (album) version of 'ZWicky' was featured in teen horror 
flick I Know What You Did Last Summer, while the film's follow- 
up, / Still Know What You Did Last Summer, picked up on one of 
Hoovetphonic's best singles, the poignant ‘Eden’, from the band's 
second album. Blue Wonder Power Milk. Other film and TV credits 


have followed (including a few more outings for 'ZWicky'), and 
plenty of their songs have been used in adverts, selling everything 
from mobile phones to Volkswagen Beetles. 

After various comings and goings over the years, the band has 
settled on a trfo of Caiiier, guitarist Raymond Geerts and singer 
Geike Arnaert, Their music fends towards the atmospheric, string- 
laden, verging on the epic and, of course, cinematic. The reason 
for this has its roots in Callier’s own, odd route to becoming a pop 
star, via film school, “f didn't go to film school for the film part," 
he says of his time at the RITS, Brussels. "I wanted to become a 
sound engineer. But in Belgium you don't have a sound engineer 
degree, definitely not at that time, around 1 990. So the only thing 
you could do was go to film school and then you had everything: 
sound engineering, film editing... 

"I always loved movies so that was already there, but in film 
school I really got interested In all the other aspects of movies, 
and one professor made me change my ideas about music. He 
got me into the whole aspect of creab'ng atmosphere, not onfy 
using musical instruments all the time but you can use whatever - 
doors and breath, alt kinds of noises - to create music. At that point 
I got the idea: why shouldn't we combine that with pop music and, 
if you did, what would it sound like? That's how Hooverphonic 
started, it was like one big experiment." 

In 1 999, Hooverphonic provided tire soundtrack for an ofl-kilter 
Belgian thriller called Shades, starring Mickey Rourke. Caiiier 
found the different working process difficult at first. "When I write 
music it always has a filmic aspect, It always sounds already like 
a soundtrack but it’s a mood I’m in and I translate that mood into 
my music," he explains. "In this case, you have boundaries, you 
have to watch images and match an emotion that the director wants 
to express and try to make that even stronger. You’re working for 
somebody, which you never do as a pop artist, and you're obvtousty 
working in a team. I enjoyed that, because it's so different," 

Caiiier is exceptionally knowledgeable about movie soundtracks 
and, in 2003, a suite of Hooverphonic's best-known songs was 
presented at the Ghent Rim Festival. The influence of certain film ▼ 




composers Is obvious but, v^hen asked about his favourites, many 
are choices of the true aficionado. "First of all there's John Barry - 
all the stuff he did for James Bond was amazing. The connection 
I have with him is that he loves using major seven chords and also 
he is very fond of chromatic scales, he's definitely an inspiration. 

"I’m a big Tim Burton fan. so if you like Tim Burton then Danny 
Elfman. I still think the best soundtrack he wrote was Edward 
Sclssorhands, that's fantastic. Charlie and the Chocolate Factory 
was amazing as well. I really like Thomas Newman. What can be 
particularly interesting about movie soundtracks is that sometimes 
you can really think that a soundtrack can be fantastic and the film 
can be shit. I don't like Meet Joe Black the movie that much but 
there's a couple of beautiful pieces on the soundtrack that I adore. 

I also look to Philip Glass: The Hours, The Illusionist." 

Perhaps the most cinematic of all Hooverphonic's albums is their 
fourth, 2002's Hooverphonic Presents Jackie Cane, a bizarre concept 
tUbum based on a song Callier wrote with pop wizard Cathy Dennis 
after the two were paired up at a songwrrting seminar in England. 
"The album was a lot of fun and for some people it was difficult to 
follow because it goes from extremely pop to really dark, from very 
intimate to big and large," CaJlier says. ~l wanted to go over the top 
with that album. It was tike it was inspired by some old musical. For 
a long time we thought about creating it as a musical or a film but. 
then again, it takes such a lot of time." 

In case you're wondering, the character Jackie Cane rises to music 
stardom but she starts drinking too much and takes too many drugs. 
Her twin sister, who is a cook, makes her dinner and poisons her. 

"It’s quite a clichdd story but the cliches are there because mostly 
they're true. It's a very tragic story," Callier deadpans. 

The band’s ambitions haven't stopped there: a fifth studio album, 
More Sweet Music, in 2005, came as two discs, featuring two 
dramatically different mixes of the same 1 1 songs, Their very 
highly recommended latest ^bum - and a good entry point for 
the band's music - was recorded live in the studio, as a six-piece, 
held together by Ceike Amaert’s exceptional pop voice. Its title. 

The President of the LSD Golf Club, was apparently inspired by 


a taxi driver Callier encountered in San Francisco, who 
reminisced about the ’60s: "Every Tuesday we took toads of 
acid and then we went to play golf." 

Big albums, using a 41-piece string section, tend to be followed 
by something more intimate for Hooverphonic. “I like the contrast," 
Callier says. "It's difTicult for people to follow sometimes but I enjoy 
it. Sometimes I like to wear completely black and other days I 
wear all sorts of colours." The President of the LSD Golf Club was 
recorded using '60s instruments, including Mellotron and Farfisa 
organs. Callier is happy to embrace new technologies as well as 
the old: "I like to call myself a ‘retro-futurist’," he says. 

A series of festival appearances this summer has just culminated, 
when we speak, in an outdoor gig in Hooverphonic's hometown, 
Sint-Niklaas; 30,000 fans packed into what is Belgium's biggest 
market square, according to Callier. Next up is a bit of home 
improvement for him: "At this point I'm redoing our attic, we’re 
making it into a home cinema with high-definition projection and 
a big surround system. I'm really looking forward to checking out 
our music in that new room in a couple of weeks." 

When Callier talks about his music, the word that comes up 
most often is 'vibe'. This preoccupation seems to have started 
when, in his first job after university, he had enough money to buy 
a sampler and a computer. "I was living in a shitty apartment and 
I didn't have any money but I had a sampler and a computer, and 
that's how I got into trying to create a vibe. 

"That's the point with Hooverphonic: we always try to create 
a vibe first, but then - very important - there are a lot of bands 
who do that as well, but tend to forget to write a song, and that's 
something I don't forget. Through the years we evolved from the 
first records being more soundscapes to the last records being 
more like classical movie scores, but the film thing was always 
the red thread through our work, so even if we made bombastic 
albums or we made more intimate albums, they always have a 
vibe and an atmosphere." ■ 

wv/w.hooverphonic.com 



A LlFLiftreiiew villnotht 
inhibited ij any perceived rules. 
Just as movies are about more 
than the no hoursyou spend 
sitting in the cinema, our reviews 
are a chance to talk about 
much more than the immediate 
experience of the film in question. 
There are mar^ different aspects 
of the movie-going experience 
and ve will embrace them all. 


Ant i cipat i on 

Ever waited six months for a hox- 
office behemoth? Read a hook that 
you loved and nervously watched 
the adaptation? Been pleasantly 
surprised hy an off-the-radar 
independent? Anticipation plays 
a crucial role in your reaction to 
a movie. Rather than ignore it, 
we think it should he measured 
and acknowledged as part of the 
movie-going experience. 


Enj oyraent 

Ail other things aside, how did 
you feel for those two hours? 
Were you glued to your seat? 
Did the film speak to your soul? 
Was it upsetting, disappointing, 
or just plain boring? Were you 
even awake? 

Marked tut ef $. 


In Retrospect 

Great movies live with you; you 
carry them around wherever you 
go and the things they say shape 
the way you see the world. Did 
this movie fade away or was every 
moment burned into your retinas? 
Was it a quick fix action ilick, good 
for a rainy Sunday afternoon? Or 
the first day of the rest of your 
life? Did you hate it with a fury 
only to fall in love with a passion? 
Or did that first love drain away 
like a doomed romance? 


/n hJJcA. lAJt re\/ieJU>— 
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Kidnap, murder, 

madness, corruption and another 
missing chiid: the true-story 
of '20s singie-mum Christine 
Coiiins is so good/shocking that 
if it hadn't actuaiiy happened, 
some smart screenwriter might 
weii have dreamed it anyway. 

Christine's ord in ary 
neighbourhood iife is shattered 
when her 10-year-oid son 
Waiter (Gattiin Griffith) suddeniy 
vanishes from the house. Five 
months pass The poiice inform 
Christine that they've found 
Waiter. The media gather, 
fiash-buibs popping, and the boy 
steps off the train to be reunited 
with his mother. Except Christine 
knows that this is not her son. 

Eastwood unfoidsthis 
riveting setup with reai 
assurance, with DoP Tom Stern 
fauKiessiy recreating period 
LA with composed beauty, and 


Angeiina Joiie heating up a 
superb iead performance. But 
from here, as CharTgeA'ng starts 
spreading into deeper, denser, 
darker territory, the drama starts 
to thin out and ciich^ grow iike 
mouid onoid bread. 

Refusing to accept 
Christine's ciaims despite 
ovenivheiming physicai evidence, 
the poiice chief throws her in 
the psychiatric ward. Enter John 
Maikovich as a OUiTE SHOLTPi' 
rad io-evangeiist crusader who 
goes on a mission to expose the 
corrupt LAPD, save Christine, find 
her kid and uncover the horrific 
truth at the heart of Changeling's 
mystery: the infamous 'Wineviiie 
Chicken Murders'. 

Despite Joiie's powerfuiiy 
committed performance, despite 
the scope and subtlety of Babylon 
5 creator J Michaei Straczynski's 
screenpiay, Ciint just can't heip 


tiiting into meiodrama - whether 
hoiding up his sweiiing score 
iike an emotionai cue-card, or 
hoiding the camera on Joiie's 
aching face just a few seconds 
too iong each time. 

Don't get us wrong: it's 
a perfectiy watchabie mystery- 
drama. But it couid and shouid 
have been more; a gripping 
epic that evoK/es into a damning 
indictment of conuption and 
bureaucracy in iate '20s LA 
(read: America in generai). instead, 
it's been sandbagged by giossy 
ciiches at every turn and popuiated 
by characters instead of peopie. 
it might have been an LA story 
to sit with Chinatown or LA 
Confidential, instead, it's been 
puiped into pure Hoiiywood 
product, it's the kind of movie Ron 
Howard wouid have made. And, 
oh iook: there's Howard and Brian 
Grazer in the credits as producers. 


Aiong with terrific support 
performances (iook out forGorre 
Baby Gone's Amy Ryan), Joiie's 
powerfuiiy committed centrai 
turn anchors the movie. But even 
she can't beat the teeth-grinding 
finai scene, “i do have one thing," 
giows Christine, braveiy. "What's 
that?" asks the generic cop. 
"Hope," she smiies, before 
waiking away across the street 
as the camera pans high above 
her. Taxi! Jonathan Crocker 

Anticipation, ciint 

Enjoyment. u«. . . All 

In Retrospect. Too 






in a spirH of harmony 
and tolerance, we sent an 
atheist and a Christian to 
see Religulous in the hope 
that they'd have a fight.. 

MB: Okay, SO I'm aself-loathing 
Catholic-turned-atheist. And 

js: A happy-clappy born-again 
Christian who graduated last 
yearwithan honours degree 
in philosophy and theology. 

MB : What was your gut 
reaction to the film as a piece 
of propaganda? Bill Maher, 
quite rightly, doesn't respect 
your religion. How did you feel 
about that? 

JS; It was much more thought- 
provoking than I was expecting, 
but his blatant bias made me 
feel that he was no less a 
fundamentalist than the religious 


people he was criticising. I 
wasn't offended by the film, 
though parts of it made me feel 
uncomfortable, as it does when 
your faith's dirty laundry is aired 
in public - like with the health 
and wealth preacher. It would 
definitely offend a Muslim, 
a Mormon, a Scientologist and 
all those other cultish religions. 
And any unthinking, narrow- 
minded Christian. 

MB: One of the more objective 
things that the film had to say 
was that there's nothing original 
about Christianity. If it wasn't for 
the fact that a Roman emperor 
made it an official religion, today 
we'd mention it in the same 
breath as any other marginal 
death cult from the early stages 
of man's intellectual development. 
J5: I didn't really feel like he 
succeeded in making that point. 


He emphasised Jesus being 
bom on December 25, but most 
Christians know that wasn't 
when he was born; it was when 
the Roman Church decided to 
celebrate his birthday because 
it fitted in with their festivals. 
Secondly, it wasn't a 'marginal 
death cult'. The whole reason 
Christianity was adopted as the 
official Roman faith was because 
it became the dominant religion 
in Roman cities. 

MB: I'vealways wanted to 
ask a proper believer why is it 
that you can pick and choose 
which parts of the Bible you 
believe in? How can it be the 
revealed word of God, but you 
don't buy the talking snake? 

Why don't you live your life 
accord ing to the various crazy 
statements about Biblical law? 
Picking and choosing isjust a 


dishonest intellectual sleight 
of hand, isn't it? 

J5: Christians believe that the 
Bible is both a human and divine 
book. We do not believe, like the 
Jews or Muslims, that the Bible 
was dictated to people by God. 
Thus Christians do not take 
everything as word- 
for-word literal, which would 
be ridiculous. There are many 
different genres in the Bible; 
you don't read them all in the 
same way. Poetics need to be 
interpreted in adifferent way 
to history, etc. That's not 
dishonest, it's common sense. 


MB; 3J,2 
JS: 43,3 



PATTI SMITH: 
DREAM OF LIFE 



RELEASED 


Patti Smith and 

Steven Sebring have put 11 
years of effort into this artistic 
interpretation of Smith's own 
rock biopic, Dream of Life, it's 
avowediy non-iinearand poetic 
in spirit it's aiso impiausibiy duii. 

Defined by her brave, 
unorthodox femininity, masterfui 
way with words and anarchic 
approach to poiitics. Smith is 
a modem American iegend. 

And the iank-haired one doesn't 
just iet anyone fiim her non- 
stop for over a decade, so the 
footage here is, firstiy, a rarity 
and, second iy, of huge interest 
to her committed fans, it's quite 
a coup for first-time feature 
director Sebring. 

it starts promisingiy - in 
grainy biack-and-white on a 
train, Patti narrates her birth, 
chiidhood, marriage to Fred 


'Sonic' Smith and the faii-out 
from his eariy death, which was 
rapid iy foiiowed by her brother's. 
Sebring has his subject set up 
why this movie matters, foiiowing 
as it does years of seif-imposed 
exiie from the media giare and 
her significant coming out on 
the other side asasingie mother 
and middie-aged agit-poet. 

So, we think, at iast an 
insight into this heroine is on 
the cards; friend to the strays 
(Qinsberg, Burroughs), stars 
(Dyian, Stipe) and spirituai 
descendant of Rimbaud and 
Biake. But what we get is 
nostaigiaand name-dropping 
(the precise date at which Dyian 
tuned the guitar she admits she 
can't piay) and a director too 
besotted with Smith to enter 
the editing suite. 

Live footage of crowd- 


pieasers iike 'Land' and 'Gioria' 
provides a weicome chance to 
see Smith at her best, as do 
shots of her moving renditions 
of poems or simpiy being 
psyched at an anti-America 
poikicai raiiy. But when we're 
asked to foiiow her around 
the giobe to watch her pose 
by poets' gravestones, the 
homage goes too far Even 
a scene where she returns to 
her temiiy to eat hamburgers - 
given added poignancy as her 
parents have since deceased - 
is fiatiy humourless. 

it's awfui to think fashion 
photographer Sebring spent 
1 1 years behind his 16mm Boiex 
to produce this. After the first 
four years, he maxed out his 
credit card to the tune of 
SI 00,000. Not one to give up, 
he scaied down his operations 


and, aiming to get to the heart 
of Patti as a person and not 
just a rock star, fiimed her sitting 
in the corner of her bedroom, 
with oniy her most important 
beiongings as aide&-memoires. 

And yet, uniessyou iike 
endiessiy romanticising about 
Wait Whitman and Wiiiiam 
Biake and biahand biah, 
there's reaiiy nothing to see 
here, foiks. Georgle Hobbs 

Anticipation . 


Enjoyment. Jesus died 


In Retrospect. 









LWLies: An animated documentary, that^ a pretty novel 
concept. How did Waltz Wth Bashir come about? 

Polonsky: I worked with Ari Polman on a TV documentary 


LWLies: Ari has described making this film as a form 
of ‘therapy’. Interpreting his memories and putting them 
on screen, did you feel like his therapist? 

Polonsky: The fact that he was able to tell his story. 


THE MAN 
FROMLONDON 



[ Decamtefit | 




LWLies: The film has a very clean, pronounced style. 
How did you decide on that visual identity? 
Polonsky: it was clear tltat the style had to be 





‘Unforgiving’ is the 

word that instantly springs to 
mind when considering the 
latest work from Hungarian 
maverick Bela Tarr-a brutalist 
noir nightmare loosely based 
on a novel by Belgian crime 
writer Qeorges Simenon. 

The minutely choreographed 
opening chapter lethargically 
unfurls in a single shot as 
grizzled, introspective lighthouse 
keeper Mabin (Miroslav Krobot) 
witnesses a series of crim Inal 
escapades on the dockside 
beneath him, resulting in a man 
being thrown into the sea and 
a suitcase full of banknotes left 
for him to procure. 

The remainder of the film 
is made up of similar gliding, 
protracted tracking shots, as 
our 'hero' wrestles with his 
conscience to a discombobulating 
background cacophony of 
tapping hammers and an infinitely 


repeated squeezebox refrain. 

Those who have caught 
(and enjoyed) Terr’s metaphysical 
disaster movie Werckmeister 
Harmonies or his seven-hour 
communist allegory Safanfangd 
should be able to slink into 
and dissect this new film with 
relative ease. But it's still a 
film that demands a colossal 
amount of persistence and 
contemplation. Alan Mack 


Enj oyment . 








LWLies: But there is some video footage? 

Poionsky: We knew that it: had to he there to make 




LWLies: The film deals with emotions that are raw and 
horrific. How difficult is it to capture that through a medium 
as meticulous as animation? 

Polonsky: You really are etooped over this thing, and 











WITH 

BASHIR 



Ten minutes into Ari 

Folman's Waltz With Bashir, it's 
easy to see why this animated 
documentary was the taik of this 
year’s Cannes Rim Festival 

There's simpiy never been 
a fiim quite iike it; its ciean, 
aimost rotoscoped iines masking 
a taie of brutai horror as Foiman 
takes us on a journey into the 
dark heart of israei's invasion 
of Lebanon in the 1d80s. And 
yet, though rooted in the past, 
as Bashir reveais a country 
struggiing to come to terms with 
the psychic damage wrought by 
war in the Middie East, it couid 
scarceiy be more reievant today. 

On June 6, 1 982, the israeii 
Defence Forces advanced into 
southern Lebanon, wading into 
a civii warthat had been ignited 
by reiigious differences and 
fueiied by one atrocity after 


another. But for aii that its images 
of vioience are harrowing and 
direct, Bashir isn't a fiim about 
war per se - it's an expioration 
of the permanent marks that 
vioience can ieave, not just on 
the body of the victims, but on 
the minds of the victors. 

Foiman, who was oniy 
a teenager when he went to 
war, was provoked by the 
nightmares of a friend. He 
reaiised that he, too, had a 
recurring, cryptic dream reiated 
to his experiences, the meaning of 
which was iocked somewhere 
inside his subconscious, aiong 
with his memories. His journey 
into his own psyche takes us 
back into the foids of history, 
ending at the gates of the Sabre 
and Shatiia refugee camps in 
Beirut, and the shattering horrors 


But there are other, more 
curious memories in the mix. 
Whiie the anarchic hedonism 
and biack humour of the soidiers 
recaii Apocaiypse Now, their 
fragiie, haif -naked bodies and 
em pty eyes are aiso strangeiy 
reminiscent of other emaciated 
Jews at Auschwitz and Beisen - 
the horrific history of the 
fathers that somehow gave 
way to the sins of their sons. 

Waitz With Bashir isn't 
about poiitics or biame, however, 
it's about the dehumanising 
tar of hate. As such, it's an 
urgent, compeiiing fiim that 
isn't sidatracked by the tired 
dichotomies of the region. 

Credit, too, to David Poionsky's 
art direction and Max Richter's 
funereai score, which hangs 
over the fiim iike a veii. This is 
grown-up fiimmaking that 


demands and deserves 
grown-up engagement from 
its pubiic. Let's hope it gets 
it because this is utterly 
essentiai viewing. MsttBoctienski 
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\JULIA 



Meet Julia, an 

alcoholic ginger giraffe In a 
flimsy dress and cheap bling, 
accompanied by a cloud of smoke 
that drifts alongside her. She's 
as cold, pale and unblinking as 
a porcelain doll. And, like the 
doll. Is easily smashed. She can't 
be arsed with her AA meetings, 
shags anyone who'll look her 
way and has no one for company 
but the fag between her skinny 
fingers. She's quite odd. 

Butoneday, after being 
plucked out of the gutter by Elena, 
her neighbour and fellow AA 
member, Julia finds herself roped 
Into a complex kidnapping that. 


needless to say, doesn't quite 
go to plan. Tempted by the 
overpowering allure of 350,000 
(that's a lot of vodka) Julia 
decides to help the desperate 
Elena take her child back from 
his rich grandfather. 

Swinton pulls outa mystifying 
bag of tricks In a perfomiance 
that sees her becxims the film. Her 
extraordinary facial expressions, 
emotional volume and remarkable 
ability to judge each on screen 
Interaction with perfect precision 
make it Impossible not to be 
sucked In. She has proven In the 
past that her talents mn deep, but 
this time all the world is truly her 




Nowadays, it seems 

like there's as much torture porn 
In cinemas as there Is regular 
pom on the internet. How to 
stand out In a crowd? Scar 3D 
anives with a very literal answer. 
The producers can boast that 
this is the first live-action movie 
to utilise the same high-def 3D 
technology that James Cameron 
is using on his upcoming scl-fi 
groundbreakerAvafar. But have 
they made the best of it? 

As a child, Joan Burrows 
(Angela Bettis) was tortured by 
a serial killer. Sixteen years later, 
she returns to her home town to 
find a copycat killer doing the 
same thing to her niece Olympia 
(Kirby Bliss Blanton) and all of 
Olympia's friends. Joan's attempts 
to stop the new series of killings 
are Interspersed with flashbacks 
to her own experience, so the 
audience gets twice the sadism 
for their cent. 


The plot is predictable, the 
acting terrible, the dialogue awful, 
the gore unimaginative and there's 
none of the Irony or psychology 
that the likes of Saw or WOZ can 
conceivably claim. However, 
putting aside pesky questions 
about the actual filmmaking, 
does the technology work? 

Judging by Scar 30, hIgh-def 
3D is very similar to standard 3D 
- but without the red-and-green 
lenses. With the glasses off, the 
film looks like two identical 
Images, one superimposed over 
the other, only slightly otjt of 
phase horizontally. Putting the 
glasses on creates a single Image 
with added depth, which works 
well when geometric objects 
like buildings are placed at an 
oblique angle to the camera, 
but not so well when objects 
are placed perpendicular, which 
makes It a bit like watching an 
old 3D videogame. There's also 


a tendency for objects to blur 
In the very near and very far 
distance. Scar 3D completely falls 
to throw things at the audience In 
an attempt to scare them, which 
is kind of the point. Whether this 
is due to the limitations of the 
technology or just director Jed 
Welntrob Is unclear. 

What Is clear Is that Scar 
3D Isa rushed attempt to cash 
In on new technology. Bring on 
Avatar. Alexander Psahby 
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Something about 

the south of France lends Itself 
to sun-drenched rom-coms- 
the paysage providing a release 
from the slog of urban life. 

Agnes Jaoul's third film as 
a director, Let’s Talk About 
The Rain, Immediately gets to 
worit shattering some of these 
stereotypes. Set In the height 
of summer, the southern weather 
Is unseasonably wet; Instead 
of expressing /o/ede viVre, 
characters seem stifled by 
their surroundings. 

Agathe Vlllanova (Jaoul 
herself) returns to her childhood 
home In the south. She's a writer 
and feminist who has decided 
to enter politics. France's gender 
equality quotas mean she's 
been sent to the region to balance 


the electoral list, but she clearly 
doesn't want to be there. 

Her sister, Florence 
(Pascale Arblllot), lives In their 
childhood house with herfamlly 
and Algerian housekeeper, 
MImouna (MImouna Hadji). 
Florence Is unhappy In 
her maniage and harbouring 
resentment about being the 
less-favoured child of her recently 
deceased mother. MImouna's 
son, Karim (Jamel Debbotjze), 

Is an aspiring filmmaker who, 
together with his friend Michel 
(Jean-Plerre Bacrl), decides to 
make a documentary about 
Vlllanova for a series on 
'successful women'. 

As with Jaoul's previous 
films, 2000'a The Taste of Others 
and Look At Me In 2004, Let's 


Talk About The Rain Is a blend 
of closely observed relationships 
and family drama, employing 
a cinematographic technique 
of using long shots with all the 
key protagonists assembled 
on camera to capture the family 
dynamic. And once again she 
has joined forces with Jean-Plena 
Bacrl to pen the screenplay. 

Yet there's a much stronger 
comic Influence running through 
this film than In her previous 
work. Bacri's role as Michel - all 
dreamy eccentricity - Is handled 
brilliantly, backed up by strong 
performances from Debbouze 
and Jaoul. Yet the film feels a little 
bit like It's teetering on the edge 
between seriousness and all-out 
farce. Several scenes descend 
Into pure slapstick, detracting 


from the more serious social 
and political messages. Jaoul's 
approach to love and 
relationships Is also surprisingly 
sentimental at times - not least 
In a disappointing denouement 
Jaoul's films always have 
something Interesting to say - 
and there's no doubt she's a talent 
- but, while enjoyable, this Isn't 
her best work to date. Ed Stocker 
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“I’m not who you 

think I am." This protest from 
Victor Mancini (Sam Rockweii), 
protagonist of Choke, shouid be 
heeded cioseiy. ForwhiieCiark 
Gregg's feature debut may be 
adapted from a novei by Chuck 
Paiahniuk, whiie it may feature 
aseif-deiuding protagonist who 
reguiariy attends group-therapy 
sessions, whiie it may tap 
smartiy into the deiirious state 
of contemporary cuiture and 
whiie it may ciose with an indie 
song (Radiohead's 'Reckoner') 
that feeis iike it was scored for 
the fiim, this super-sharp romantic 
comedy for the new miiiennium 
neither is nor shouid be confused 
with David Fincher's iconic 
maie-angst epic Fight Club. The 
sooner you get that particuiar 
ideaoutof yoursystem, the more 
you can appreciate Gregg's fiim 
for what it reaiiy is. 

Victor ieads a iife of iiiusion. 
He is a sex addict drifting from 
one ioveiessencountertothe 


next; a disgruntied Coioniai 
re-enactor at a historicai theme 
park; and a seif-confessed 'evii 
scheming douchebag', seriaiiy 
feigning his own asphyxiation 
at swanky restaurants to pay 
for the hospitai care of his once 
poiiticaiiyand now medicaiiy 
demented mother, ida (Anjeiica 
Huston), who no ionger even 
recognises him. Aiong with his 
equaiiy iost buddy Denny (Brad 
Wiiiiam Henke), Victor pursues 
an aimiess existence of 
momentary gratifications. 

Then suddeniy change arrives: 
he finds reai iove with ida's 
unorthodox new physician Paige 
(Keiiy Macdonaid); becomes 
unexpectediy ciose to ieaming 
the identity of his iong iost father; 
and he discovers that he might 
just be a new Messiah, sent to 
save an imperfect worid. Aii are 
truths that prove hard for our 
priapic protagonist to swaiiow. 

if at first it seems episodic 
and fragmented, this is because 


Choke charts Victor's path from 
morai and spirituai chaos towards 
something iike ciarity, with 
everything flying info place in 
the mile-high ending. Gregg is 
best known asan actor (you can 
see him here playing Lord High 
Charlie), but he also proves to be 
an assured director and fearless 
adaptor, never shying away from 
the ribaldry, if not downright 
sacrilege, of his source - while 
the ensemble cast offers suitably 
unflinching performances. 

Set in the flotsam and 
jetsam of postmodernity - 
where things are rarely as they 
seem, where faith is merely the 
flipside of charlatanism, and 
where meaning is endlessly 
deferred - Choke is a shaggy- 
dog story for the noughties. It 
plays pass-the-parcel with 
an array of mixed metaphors, 
unified by their collective concern 
for the difference between 
appearance and reality, as its 
desperately disoriented anti- 


hero goes on a quest to find 
(or at least to stop avoiding) 
something, anything, real in 
a world of fakery, fantasy and 
lies. That the resulting adult 
fairytale should turn out to 
be not only immensely funny, 
but also endlessly surprising - 
and, yes, genuinely affecting - 
is no less than a miracle for our 
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Every once in a 

while someone comes along 
who so embodies a movement 
that their DMA becomes 
Intertwined with It. Hunter S 
Thompson was gonzo - an often 
partisan, anti-establishment 
Journalist, snarling with dry 
witticisms and highly distrustful 
of government. The style he 
Invented - named aftera James 
Booker bluesgultar riff - wasan 
evocation of late '60s sociology 
fuelled, for Thompson, by drinking 
his body weight In alcohol and 
Ingesting as many hallucinatory 
narcotics as possible. 

Highly gifted, wickedly Ironic 
and extremely funny, Thompson 
took his own life In February 
2005, at the age of 67. By then 
he had achieved cult status, 
from teenage boys attracted by 
the unconventional lifestyle to 
thespians who marvelled at his 
lucid ramblings. His death left 


a void that Alex GIbney's 
documentary attempts to fill, 
wrapping up the great man's life 
In all its multifarious complexity. 

GIbney Is lucky to have 
had high level access to 
Thompson's closest friends 
and colleagues In the two 
years that It took to put the film 
together Ex-wife Anita Thompson, 
ex-president Jimmy Carter and 
writer Tom Wolfe are just a few 
of the characters appearing 
on camera. Viewers also get a 
great Insight Into Thompson's 
friendship with artist Ralph 
Steadman, a self-described 
'Catholic choirboy' who turns 
Into a drug-munching abstract 
cartoonist under Thompson's 
rather particulartutelage. 

Johnny Depp also 
features, narrating much of 
the film and reading excerpts 
from Thompson's writings. Depp 
played the writer In the excellent 


adaptation of his most famous 
book. Fear and Loathing in 
Las Vegas, which cleariy had a 
profound effect on him. That said, 
it would have been Interesting If 
GIbney had explored this angle, 
rather than employing Depp 
simply for voioeover duties. 

The film chooses to focus 
on the period from 1965 to 1975 
when Thompson was at his most 
prolific. There's a lot of detail 
on his time with the Hell's Angels, 
plus his Fear and Loathing on 
the Campaign Traii with Richard 
Nixon and George McGovern. 

But there are also rarer glimpses 
of Thompson, from black-and- 
white home footage to his 
hysterioal 1 970 oampaign to 
become the first ganja-smoking 
sheriff of Aspen. But there's 
precious little on his demise, 
when the writing dried up and 
the mood swings became more 
unpredictable. It's touched upon. 


but It feels like an afterthought. 

Then again, this Is Thompson's 
posthumous swansong - a highly 
personal tribute to the Iconic writer 
that chooses to focus on his 
greatest moments. What emerges 
is a tragic story of a man forced 
to live his persona - to be gonzo 
24/7 - which finally took Its toll. But 
it's a highly enjoyable look back at 
a writer, the likes of whom we'll 
never see again. Ed Stocker 
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We offer Aie^c Gibney. 
director, of Gpnzo, %penDy 
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By the time you 

read these words, Portuguese 
director Manoelde Oliveira 
should be celebrating his 100th 
birthday. A reason to rejoice, 
in addition to the fact that the 
films he is producing (he's made 
five shorts and a feature since 
he finished this one in 2006) still 
manage to be coherent, pithy 
and socially adroit. 

Belle Toujows is Oliveira's 
way of saluting past heroes, 
most notably Luis Buhuel, 
to whose 1967 film Belle De 
Jour this acts as a charming 
addendum. Bulle Ogier (standing 
in for Catherine Deneuve) 
assumes the roll of Severine 
Serizy, the one-time bourgeois 
prostitute - now 38 years older 
and wiser- who is coerced into 
spending acandlelit evening 
with one of her old customers, 
Michel Piccoli's Henri Husson. 

There's tension in the air 
when theyfirst meet, due largely 
to the fact that Severine is 


eager to know whether Husson 
informed her late husband of 
her clandestine erotic adventures 


all those years ago. The two 
leads play off each other in 
a magnificently discreet (and 
subtly amusing) manner, with 
Piccoli clearly relishing his 
upper hand and Ogier somewhat 
stunned by the situation she's 
allowed herself into. Inter-cut 
with beautiful, long-held shots 
of the glowing Parisian skyline 
(to signify the passage of time). 
Belle Toujows is in the end a 
cute enquiry into the ethics 
of severing ties with the past. 

It's a small film, but a beautiful 
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Popular legend has 

It that Samuel L Jackson signed 
up for Snakes On A Plane as 
soon as he heard Its unusually 
blunt title. No reading the script 
for him - Just a quick phone call 
and sign on the dotted line. He 
liked the concept that much. 

It's a cute story. But If It's 
true, what convinced him to 
take part In Lakeview Terracef 
Was It the title; a random pairing 
of words that Indicates nothing 
about the film's content or Indeed 
anything else? Was It the chance 
to work with Nell LaBute, the 
celebrated playwright whose 
last film was the mortifying 
remake of The Wicker Man? 
Orwas It, perhaps, a great big 
pile of money? 

Lakeview Terrace casts 
Jackson as a thuggish, single- 
parent cop. He's also a racist. 

So when a young mixed-race 
couple move In next door. It's 
time to wheel out the patented 
Bad Muthafucka rotjtlne. It'san 
act he does quite well - but boy, 
haven't we seen It before. It's 
hard to get excited by this shtick: 
even when Sam yanks down his 
trousers and goes mental In his 


boxer shorts. It feels depresslngly 
tired and familiar. We know It, 
and he knows It too. 

It's rare for mainstream 
Hollywood to successfully 
deal with real life Issues In an 
Informed, Intelligent way - but at 
least moat films make an effort to 
appear sincere. Lakeview Terrace 
treats racial tension as a neat 
excuse for yet arK>ther pIss-weak 
thriller Any pretence at Incisive 
discussion Is abandoned by the 
close of the first act, clearing the 
path for a spat of violence and a 
nauseatingly simplistic resolution. 

On the basis of this and 
The Wicker Man, LaBute should 
really stay away from moving 
pictures. As for Sam, well, let's 
hope he enjoys that nice fat 
cheque. Neon Kelly 
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in seeing what people will do with this format. 

LWLies: Why did you decide to focus on peopie who were 
very ciose to you? 

Cuardn: I think taking photographs of my reality 


LWLies: Why didn’t you use actors for the diaiogue? 

Cuardn: Part of what I wanted to capture was the 









Executive produced 

by Alfonso Cuaron, Afio Una 
marks an auspicious debut for 
his son, 27 -year-old Jon^. The 
project began as a year-long 
photographic assignment in 
which the fledgling filmmaker 
took spontaneous images of 
people in theireveryday lives. 

At the end of the project, Cuaron 
and his partner, Eireann Harper, 
completed an installation in which 
they mounted the thousands of 
images in one room, ordered in 
scenes composed of shots. 

Consistencies began to 
emerge and a natural narrative 
developed when it became 
obvious to Jonas that the most 
photographed subjects were 
his younger brotherand Eireann. 
From this template emerged 
Molly and Diego, the two 
frctitious characters that fonn 
the kernel of the film's self- 
reflexive namative concerning 
an impossible romance. 


Molly (Harped is a 21 -year- 
old American who travels to 
Mexico and ends up renting 
a room in the house owned by 
the family of 1 4-year-old Diego 
(the charismatic Diego Cataho). 

A close relationship immediately 
develops and Diego, who had 
previotjsly been consumed by 
desire for his cousin, Emilia 
(Emilia Garcia), redirects his 
obsession. Molly enjoys Diego's 
flirtations, finding the attention 
and respect missing from her 
relationships with boyfriends 
back home in the US. The liaison 
continues to grow until Molly 
returns to New York. Led by his 
heart, Diego decides to run away 
to the Big Apple and attempt to 
turn herobviotjs tenderness for 
him into romantic affection. 

Crafting his characters to 
comespond with the photographs 
of Eireann and his younger sibling, 
Cuaron further blurs the lines 
between frction and reality both 


by casting Eireann as Molly 
and by insisting on using the 
real people who appear in the 
photographs rather than actors 
to record the written dialogue 
and voiceover narration. The one 
exception to this is the character 
of Salvador, who is interpreted 
by the character actor Fernando 
Becerril. Salvador Elizondo, Jon^ 
Cuaron'sgrandfatherwho passed 
away during the making of the 
film, was the author of the novel 
Elsinore, and his writing exerted 
a major influence on the film, 
not least in its treatment of the 
impermanence of things and the 
passage of time. As well as 
poignantly depicting the difficult 
path from adolescence to 
adulthood, Ano Una also skilfully 
observes the experiences and 
sensations of being a foreigner 
(Molly in Mexico; Diego in New 
York) and the arbitrary boundaries 
that separate people. 

Though cleariy indebted in 


concept to Chris Marker's 
1962 film La Jetee,Ano Una 
should by no means be consigned 
to its shadow. Bolstered by the 
brilliant sound design of Martin 
Hernandez, this is an equally bold 
and thrilling piece of filmmaking 
that redefines the possibilities 
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Shooting on location 

in the harsh, geometric spaces 
of the Maze prison, Steve 
McQueen has produced a biopic 
of iRA hunger striker Bobby 
Sands that is doused in vioience. 
it is the vioience of the wardens 
against the inmates, it is the 
vioience returned by the inmates 
themseives. But it is aiso the 
vioience of cinema - the iurking, 
iingering gaze of McQueen's 
camera; the sickening siaps 
of fiesh on concrete; the echo 
of aii the horrors that the Maze 

Bobby Sands (Michaei 
Fassbendei) - gunman, poiitician 
and martyr-wasthe ieaderof 
the iRA inmates in Northern 
ireiand who were protesting their 
right to be recognised as poiiticai 
detainees. When Thatcher's 
government refused to negotiate, 
preferring instead to beat the 
opposition out of them. Sands 


went against orders to stage 
his second hunger strike, one 
that wouid eventuaiiy iead to 
the death of 10 prisoners. 

it's fashionabie to taik 
about artists-turned-fiimmakers 
who treat cinema iike a canvas, 
but McQueen (whose iast 
exhibition saw him put the 
faces of Britain's iraq War 
dead on stamps) has brought 
the fuii dimensions of the 
medium to bear. And in Michaei 
Fassbender he has himseif 
acharismatic perfomierat 
the top of his game. This is 
a star-making turn for 
Fassbender (or perhaps a 
star-cementing one, given 
his recent ubiquity), which has 
something of the Christian Baie 
in both its physicai commitment, 
and the depths to which he is 
abie to d isappear into character, 
it's a brittie, twitchy turn that 
iapses into stiiiness oniy in the 


fiim's signature scene, a 
20-minute singie take in 
which Sandsand a priest 
(Liam Cunningham) debate 
the moraiity cf his actions. 

if that sounds contrived, 
in fact it briiiiantiy takes Hunger 
beyond its comfort zone as 
historicai drama, and brings 
it into the queasy iight of the 
present day. it begs the question: 
where eise in the world might 
these conversations be 
happening? With an icy ciarity, 
McQueen sets about impiicitiy 
dismantiing the narrative of British 
seif-identity. We see ourseives 
as a country that has aiways 
been on the right side, acting 
in the right way. And yet, he 
says, we have a history of using 
propaganda and vioience to 
distort or destroy uncomfortabie 
truths. And if we did it then, 
perhaps we are stiii doing it now. 

But for aii that Hunger is a 


rough, gruff and aggressive 
experience, the message 
never overshadows the medium. 
And though, at the very end, 
McQueen finaiiy diverts from 
the path of ugiy reaiism into 
visuai metaphor, it'sasmaii siip 
in a fiim that othenivise exudes 
controi. Mstt Bochenski 
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If Easy Virtue was 

an object, it would be one of 
those souvenir teacups decked 
with a smiling portrait of the 
Royals that tourists take home 
as a reminder of lovely, old- 
fashioned England and its spiffing 
upperclasses. Kitsch, harmless, 
Englishness for export. But in 
2008, this is hardly pushing the 
cinematic envelope, is it? 

This is the second 
adaptation of Noel Coward's 
play, following in the footsteps 
of Alfred Hitchcock's 1928 
version, and a return to the 
director's chair for Stephan 
Elliott, the man behind The 
Adventures of Priscilla, Queer? 
of the Desert. The aim? To jazz 
up the Jazz Age for modern 
audiences: Coward meets the 
parents, if you like. 

It's a pleasant enough 


comedy that set 
bride, racing-car driver Larita 
(Jessica Biel), causing a stir at 
the English country pile of her 
new husband (Ben Barnes). A 
toothsome, peroxide blonde in 
a world of mousy English aristos, 
she soon locks horns with her 
sour-faced mother-in-law (Kristin 
Scott Thoma^, who's not up for 
diluting the family gene pool with 
red, white and blue blood. And 
that's it... for the rest of the film. 


Coward is renowned for 
his spiky comedies of manners 
and subtle social dissection, 
but Easy Virtue is lacking in both 
departments. To be fair, there 
are chuckles, but no rib-crackers 
amongst the catty asides and 
wry retorts of the urbane cast, 
although the butler (Kris Marshall) 
tends to get the last laugh. 

Elliott keeps the film moving 
at a good clip without providing 
any real depth to the characters, 
while the social satire is, these 
days, irrelevant. Indeed, the 
director appears to have lopped 
out most of Larita's back story 
(slyly suggested in the film's title), 
so it's hard to root for her beyond 
hoping, as she does, for eventual 
escape from this stuffy English 
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LWLies: Of Time and the City is structured so as to 
resemble the fragmented nature of memory. Was the fact 
that you hadn’t made a documentary before an advantage 
in terms of not having to be linear or objective? 

Davies: Yea, but I had same tussles because of that. 






LWLies: Is it fair 
the images? 



say that sounds have equal value to 
















LWLies: The 



lusic also acts as a counterpoint to some 
images, particularly the slum clearance. 










LWLies: What do you think of the Liverpool of today? 

Davies: it is not the city I grew rqa in. All the places 
associated with my childhood are gone and that is hard 








Shown to rapturous 

acclaim at Cannes, where it was 
presented in a special sold-out 
screening, Of 77me and the City 
marks the welcome return to the 
screen of Terence Davies. 

Arguably the UK's most distinctive 
living filmmaker, the early feature 
Distant Voices, Stiii Lives 
cemented his auteur status before 
The Neon Bibie, an unjustly 
maligned adaptation of John 
Kennedy Toole's novel, and The 
House of Mirth saw the director 
working on a broader scale with 
international financing. In the eight 
years since The House of Mirth, 
however, Davies has seen various 
projects fail to materialise and, as 
has been widely reported, was cut 
ad rift from the UK film industry 
while other lesser talents found 
funding easier to secure. For 
Davies, a deeply sensitive man, 
the sense of vindication following 
the reception of this impassioned 
documentary about his Liverpool 
birthplace must have been 
pronounced. 


Created as part of the 
Digital Departures scheme, set 
up by Northwest Vision and Media 
to tie in with Liverpool's City of 
Culture status, this idio^ncratic 
and hugely personal paean to 
Davies' hometown brilliantly 
blends a poetic verbal account 
of his early life in Liverpool with 
contemporary and archive footage 
of the city. A eulogy to his 
birthplace that also weaves 
together the themes that define 
his early narrative works 
(homosexuality, Catholicism, 
death, loss and the power of 
cinem^. Of Time and the C/tyalso 
expresses great angerand regret. 

This is particularly 
evident in the heartbreaking 
black-and-white images (many 
of which are reproduced from 
Nick Broomfield’s Who Caras 
and Behind the Rent Strike) of 
the poat-1 945 slum clearance 
programme, which saw the 
working-class communities 
relocated to purpose built flats 
on the outskirts of the city. It is 


also present in the contemporary 
footage showing the Liverpool 
of today as a place of relative 
loneliness and desolation, where 
alcohol is pedalled to young 
teenagers and where the costly 
makeoverand regeneration 
initiatives have come at the 
expense of a distillation of 
personality and identity. 

Narrated in Davies' own 
distinctive voice with quiet grace, 
dignity and a frequently playful 
sense of humour (the audio clips 
of Around the Horn are especially 
ripe and pregnant with innuendo), 
the film has been deliberately 
structured as a work of fiction 
soas toact asa fascinating, 
if largely memory-driven and 
non-linear portrait of a place to 
which there was always so much 
more than Liverpool and Everton 
football clubs and the popular 
chart sounds of the Beatles. 

Of equal note to the images 
we see are in fact the sounds 
that we hear, with Davies and 
his attentive producers drawing 


together a rhapsodic collection 
of music including Handel, John 
Tavener, Liszt and Mahler. For 
Davies, music, film and culture 
in general always provided a 
refuge from the realities of the 
world, and Of Time and the 
City ably performs a similar 
function. Arriving hot on the 
heels of Quy Maddin's My 
Winnipeg, it also reminds us 
of the redemptive power of 
the documentary. Jason Wood 


Anticipation. 



Enjoyment. Almost as 




Davies' birthplace. Five 
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So you’ve been a 

camera assistant on Ridley 
Scott's The Duellists, Richard 
Attenborough's Bridge Too Far 
and Richard Oonner's Superman. 
You've made pioneering music 
videos for Michael Jackson ('Billie 
Jean'), Dire Straits ('Money for 
Nothing') and A-Ha ('Take on 
Me'). You've even been a jobbing 
director on features likeEfectrfc 
Dreams, Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles, and Mike Bassett: 
England Manager. Now, for the 
very first time in your long career, 
you get to conceive, write and 
direct your very own independent 
feature project. Congratulations. 
What do you do? 

Steve Barron's answer is 
Choking Man - a quiet, 
unassuming film about a quiet, 
unassuming character. Jorge 
(Octavio Gomez) is a hoodie- 
wearing Ecuadorean immigrant 
so catatonically shy that his eyes 


are always askance and he barely 
ever utters a word. But Barron 
makes up for the impenetrability 
of his protagonist's exterior by 
suggesting a richly tormented 
inner life. Here Jorge's nen/ous 
disorientation is captured both 
by the camera's handheld 
restlessness and by the tendency 
of the lens to focus on single, 
arbitrary elements within the 
frame. Meanwhile, Jorge's 
daydreams are visualised in 
colourfully animated interludes, 
inspired by the illustrated 
Heimlich Manoeuvre poster in 
the diner where he works as 
a dishwasher. At night, when 
he has returned to his apartment, 
his muted id finds free expression 
through the taunts of an 
aggressive, if imaginary, 
roommate (Paolo Andino). 

All of which makes Choking 
Man a tough film to pin down. On 
the one hand, it joins the ranks of 


Eraserhead', Clean, Shaven', 

Spider and Keane as a 'muttering 
man' film, in which a disturbed 
anti-hero, struggling to distinguish 
fantasy from reality, has within 
him the capacity both to destroy 
and to redeem. On the other 
hand, it is a celebration of migrant 
experience, set in the most 
multicultural area of the world, 
Jamaica, Queens, where over 
140 languages are spoken. Jorge 
may embody an extreme form of 
marginalisation, but his evolving 
relationship with new Chinese 
waitress Amy (Eugenia Yuan) - 
mediated not through words but 
through an exchange of cultural 
objects - shows his tentative first 
steps towards integration and 
what customs officials refer to 
as 'normalisation'. He might be 
suffocating in his cwn isolation, 
but there is still a place for Jorge 
at the diner's Thanksgiving table. 

Forall its concern with 


social and mental disintegration. 
Choking Man is a strangely 
tenderfilm. Grounded in authentic 
performances and settings, 
yet elevated by lyrical imagery 
and Nico Muhly's eclectic score, 
it ends up, much like the poster 
and protagonist from which it 
takes its title, warranting closer 
attention than it is ever likely to 
get. Anton BHel 


Anticipation . There 





Enjoyment. Heither too 
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Incoming transmission; 
decrypting the top secret 
mission files from our 007 

ju : There might be one thing 
that we can all agree was good 
about It, which was Daniel Craig. 
MB : Daniel Craig Is magnetic. 

The one really good thing about 
the film, because of the way he 
approaches the character. Is the 
momentum of it - like a shark that 
can't stop moving. Some of the 
shots are stmctured almost as if 
they've cut It half a second after 
the action has already begun, 
as If even In the edit they can't 
quite keep up with him. Although 
actually, given how fucking shit 
the rest of the film is. It's probably 
just bad editing, 
on : I can sort of see what they 
were trying to do with this 
character. I think what they 
wanted to do In Casino Royale 


was show a man who's a bit of 
a thug and turn him Into what he 
needs to be to be James Bond. 
In this one, they were trying to 
show that Bond is a necessary 
evil for our way of life. But they 
just fell back Into the old 
stereotypes, and you can't have 
the stereotypical James Bond 
that was built up over the years 
of Roger Moore winking at the 
camera, and also try and say 
that you're having some kind of 
seml-serious political discussion 
about the way of the world. 

ME : I think even If the vision 
forthefllm had been good. 

It wouldn't have mattered 
because Marc Forstercan 
direct an action film. 

DM: That was my problem: 

It was just a dull, dull film. 

There was nothing. It was just 
completely unmemorable - 
unmemorable locations, 
unmemorable characters... 


MB : One thing on the locations 
that sprang to mind watching 
this Is that It's actually based, 
not on a true story, but there 
was a peasant revolt In Bolivia 
when an American company 
tried to privatise the water supply. 
It's a really contemporary and 
relevant story line. But what this 
film does, and It does the same 
with the locations, is strip all 
these events and places, which 
are In themselves rich and 
meaningful and steeped In history, 
of any kind of meaning. That's 
what Hollywood does. Anything 
that Is rich and complex gets 
stripped of meaning until it's just 
a two-dimensional backdrop for 
something that they think Is more 
Important, which In this case Is 
explosions and tits and ass. 
ju : I was just sad to see them 
fall back on VIn Diesel-type stuff 
that we've seen a hundred times 
before. And there's one scene 


with the plane that was just 
fucking unforgivable because 
It took Bond back to D/e Another 
Day, the CGI was so shit. What 
a letdown. 

MB: Even where there were 
a couple of good ideas for action 
set pieces, they were terribly 
executed. Marc Forsterdoesn't 
know where to put the camera 
to shoot an action scene, and 
he cant pace one, and his editor 



DM: It was such crap. It really 
pissed me off. 

MB : At the very least. Casino 
Royale flattered to deceive, 
whereas this doesn't even flatter. 









‘OSS-117’ is the 

code name for Hubert Bonisseur 
de la Bath, a French James 
Bond-alike with more luck than 
Intellect and a nice line In sharp 
suits. Sent to 19S0sCairo-a 
veritable hotbed of International 
espionage - to Investigate the 
death of a colleague, he takes 
on religious sects, a displaced 
royal family, a clutch of Nazis 
and a bevy of beautiful babes, 
all with a cocktail In hand. 

Based on a trashy series 
of mildly erotic adventure 
stories, the first of which 
actually appeared fouryears 
before the name 'James Bond' 
ever entered our consciousness, 
the film's critical success 
In the highbrow French press 
was something of a surprise. 

Resoundingly silly, there 
are some laughs to be had, not 
least an ongoing gag with a 
chicken term, and an excellently 
nonchalant sauna torture scene. 
The humour flies a little close 
to the wind at points with jokes 
Including the slightly gasp- 
Induclng silencing of a muezzin 
for causing sleep disturbance. 
However an adept performance 
from Jean Dujardin, with a flared 
nostril and a raised eyebrow 
at the ready, ensures that these 
always rest on the right side of 


acceptability. They pointedly play 
on OSS-1 1 7's Western arrogance, 
rather than poking fun at the 
foreign cultures he encounters. 

The plot, with Its carefully 
signposted twists. Is just about 
strong enough to be entertaining 
In Itself and not solely as a 
platform for the extended joke. 
The film looks good too, with 
fabulously retro colours echoing 
the stylised and high camp 
performances, and adding 
authenticity to the period setting. 
However the humour Is too 
often lost In translation for English 
audiences, based as It Is so firnily 
In French culture and stereotypes 
Still, Nestof Spies is an enjoyable 
enough slice of Gallic comedy 
for a midwinter escape to the 
sunny 'SOs. Prudence Ivey 

Anticipation, a spoof 




LWLies: What 
Hazanavicius: 


you inspired by in 



terms of the iook? 


LWLies: The character OSS-117 comes from a series of 
French books from the ’60s. is the fiim much iike the books? 
Hazanavicius: The books are very bad. The characfer 




LWLies: You do sometimes push the comedyquite far, 
even though it’s quite a gentie fiim. How far did you feei 
)Kiu couid go with that? 

Hazanavicius: I Kanted to go as far as possible but 
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A man goes blind. 

Within 24 hours, more have 
foiiowed, victims of an epidemic: 
no cause, no cure. The 
government iocks down the 
city, quarantining the biind in 
an abandoned asyium and ieaving 
them to fend forthemseives. 

The oniy person unaffected is the 
wife of an optometrist (Juiianne 
Moore), who feigns biindness in 
order to stay with her husband 
(Mark Ruffaio) and heip him adjust 
to this devastating new iife. 

Set in an unnamed city in 
what might be the present day, 
Fernando Meireiies has created 
a fiim that deftiy undermines 
the audience's abiiity to anchor 
themseives. The resuK is a 
queer kind of disiocation- an 
unnerving inteiiectuai biindness 
that briiiiantiy apes the feeiing 
of being ieft adrift in a suddeniy 
hostiieand unpredictabie worid. 

As the government struggies 
to cope with a rising tide of panic. 


the biind are ieft to fend for 
themseives. Despite the efforts 
of the doctor and his wife to 
maintain some sense of 
civiiisation, things take a Lord 
of the F/tas-styie turn for the 
worse and a vioient nihiiism 
takes hoid. Led by Gaei Garcia 
Bernai, a gang of inmates seizes 
the food, determined to extract 
a high price from the rest. 

What foiiows is a near 
masterpiece of human drama - 
a pitch-biack moraiity piay in 
which the characters are stripped 
emotionaiiy and physicaiiy naked. 
Without demonising disabiiity 
(as some have ciaimed). Blindness 
offers an unflinching iook at our 
capacity for evii and the 
destructive powerof despair. 

Here, in the asyium, the 
action is aimost unwatchabiy 
ugiy. Meireiies couidnt have 
made this fiim three years ago: 
nobody wouid have beiieved iL 
But in a worid that has witnessed 


Hunicane Katrina and heard 
whispers from the Astrodome 
in the dark days that foiiowed. 
Blindness' bieak cynicism isaii 
toocredibie. 

But on either side of this 
middie 40 minutes the fiim 
makes misjudgements. Meireiies 
and DoPCesarCharione run 
the metaphor of iight and dark 
into the ground with a series 
of tiresome visuai tricks. And 
probiematic too is the reiationship 
between Ruffaio and Moore, it 
is aiready under strain when the 
epidemic takes hoid, but what 
begins as a briiiiant study of 
gender poiitics, roie reversai 
and sexuai frustration gives way 
to a typicai Hoiiywood conciusion 
in which disabiiity is just a journey 
of seif-improvement. 

Overshadowing aii this, 
however, is an excruciating 
voiceover from Danny Gioverthat 
might have been a cruei joke on 
Morgan Freeman but turns out to 


be a genuineiy insuKing narrative 
gambit that treats the audience - 
hitherto granted much respect - 
iike chiidren. The fiim's finai shot, 
meanwhiie, sacrifices reai 
courage for timid ambivaience. 

So ciose to greatness. 
Blindness is a fascinating 
but fiawed drama that is 
nevertheiess worthy of a 
second iook. Matt Bochenski 


Anticipation. Mixed 





Enjoyment . Cenulnely 
difficult to sit through - 
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LEMON 

TREE 



The phrase 

'neighbourhood watch' assumes 
a whole new meaning when 
you're a Palestinian widow and 
the Israeli defence minister 
moves In next door. Popping 
overthe Green Line border to 
bomow some sugar Isn't really 
on the cards. And anyway, 
doubtless It would require rather 
more than that to neutralise the 
bitter relations between Salma 
(Hlam Abbass)and the minister's 
military entourage, who promptly 
announce plans to bulldoze over 
her modest lemon grove (her 
sole source of Income), dubbing 
It 'an absolute and Immediate 
military necessity'. 

To say that Lsmon Tree 
Is based on a true story Is largely 
redundant. It's so painfully 
famlllarand functions as such 
a neat metaphorforthe Israell- 


Palestlne situation that one 
Is almost overcome by weary 
resignation before the opening 
credits are over. 

While plainly exposing 
the Insanity of Israeli security 
measures and the horrific 
Injustices they result In, Lemon 
Tree, as with RIklls' best-known 
features, 1 991 's Cup Final and 
2004's The Syrian Bride, feels 
like a lesson In textbook 
even-handedness. So, Abbass' 
affecting performance Is mirrored 
by the defence minister's wife 
Mira (Rona LIpaz-MIchael), who 
observes Salma's plight across 
the fence and grows In sympathy 
with herattempts to challenge 
the military order through the 
Israeli courts. Both are lonely 
women whose children have 
fled the neat, and the film Is 
at Its most Interesting In Its 


sensitive study of this juncture 
of women's lives (which would 
make a fine subject In Its 
own right). One particulariy 
moving moment sees Salma, 
unexpectedly enlivened by a 
budding romance with her raffish 
young lawyer Zlad (All Sullman), 
retrieve her bng-burled finery 
from feather pillow stuffing. 

It's a shame, then, that 
the uneven tone. If not the plot, 
sometimes descends Into an 
almost Erin Srofrov/cfi-style 
woman-agalnst-the-system 
drama, despite Zlad's heartfelt 
protestation that "only American 
movies have happy endings." 

RIklls should be praised 
for bringing togethera cast and 
crew of mixed ethnicity, yet his 
relentless quest to universallse 
risks removing the film's pith. 

It opens with an artfully shot 


sequence of lemon pickling, 
charmingly overlaid with the 
lyrics of the Peter, Paul & Mary 
song: "Lemon tree very pretty 
and the lemon flower Is sweet, 
but the fruit of the poor lemon 
is Impossible to eat." RIklls' film, 
however well Intentloned and 
presented, is similarly hard to 
swallow. Sophie Ivan 


Anticipation. 



Enj oyment . 
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BODY OF LIES 


flELEASED 



The deadliest weapons 

in the war on terror aren't guns, 
grenades and tanks. They're 
BlackBerrys, e-mails and 
satellites. Ridley Scott's Body 
of Lies takes its place in the flux of 
Hollywood tech-thrillers straining 
hard for political relevance. But 
William Monaghan's dense 
screenplay overioads with 
characters, subplots and details 
that ramp up the confusion and 
douse the excitement 

What It does have are a trio of 
meaty performances. Leonardo 
DICaprio is the CIA's man In the 
Middle East; Russell Crowe is the 
doughy Intelligence chief who 
tracks his progress from Langley. 
Together they plan to lure arch 


terrorist Al-Saleem (Alon 
Aboutboul) out of hiding. 

Crowe has little to do, but 
DICaprio gives a committed 
performance that almost eclipses 
his boyish looks, although it's still 
hard to buy him butting heads 
with some of the world's most 
dangerous men. Especially when 
one of those men is Jordanian 
Intelligence chief Mark Strong. 
Engaged In a battle of wit and will 
with DICaprio, Strong Is effortless, 
dangerous and charming - and 
he blows Leo off the screen. 

Ridley Scott does his fair 
share of that too. As If bored by 
the muggy plot progression, he 
punctuates the movie with some 
truly concussive ka-booms. He 



Here, for once, 

Is a film that truly captures 
the essence of its cultural 
surroundings. Not, as some might 
argue, because It's a first-person 
horror flick with socio-political 
undertones. But, rather, because 
It's an identikit remake of a 
movie that was only released 
last year. Sony have even seen 
fit to Include the last shot of the 
film In their own trailer; now all 
they need to do Is somehow turn 
It Into an IPhone application and 
we'll have 2008 In a nutshell. 

Bitter sentiment aside. 
Quarantine is a fairly unnerving 
thrill ride. A complete 
reconstruction it may be, 
but at least director John 
Erick Dowdle and his team 
are plundering from decent 
source material. Apart from an 
extended opening sequence. 


this Is essentially a full-scale 
recreation of the shaky-cam 
Spanish shocker PEC], In which 
we follow a young TV presenter 
(Jennifer Carpenter^ as she seta 
about shadowing a team of fire 
fighters, experiencing the action 
through the eyes -or rather the 
viewfinder- of her attendant 
cameraman (Steve Harris). 

An emergency callout 
brings the group to an apartment 
block downtown, where events 
take a Night of the Living 
Dead-style turn for the worse. 
Somewhat blzarrely, this 
situation seems even less 
credible than the giant monster 
scenario of Cioverfieid, but at 
least the perspective is handled 
with a reduced degree of 
nausea-inducing Shake-o-Vislon. 
The building's zomble-llke 
denizens are laudably gruesome. 



also throws In a thrilling duel 
between attack helicopters, a 
rocket launcher and a palrof 
trucks racing through the desert. 

But none of It's enough to 
give the film the momentum It 
needs to pull clear of a swamp of 
details. Monaghan's script Inherits 
a similar problem to the one he 
wrote for Scott's /O'ngdom of 
Heaven: too much talk, not 
enough urgency. Complex and 
serious it might be, but we need a 
deeper dig Into the moral mess of 


Anticipation. Great 




Enjoyment. lalky and 
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definitely arrived. Three 



while the grim atmosphere is 
helped significantly by the tight 
arrangement of some tense 
set-pieces - particularly the 
dread-inducing arrival of sinister 
figures In hazmat suits. 

At just underdo minutes. 
Quarantine is a slimline horror 
that packs plenty of enjoyable 
moments Into Its relatively brief 
runtime. There are several good 
Ideas on display here, yet it's 
hard to forget that most of them 
were originally someone else's. 
Despite Its technical proficiency. 


the film Is symptomatic of a 
wider problem: a lack of creativity 
that can't be Ignored. Neon Kelly 


Anticipation . 



Enjoyment. Grisly 
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THE 

WARLORDS 


THE GIRL 
INTHEPARK 


Sixteen years after her daughter is snatched from 

the park, Julia (Sigourney Weaver) has never recovered - alienated 
from her remaining family, and friendless in her high-powered job. 

Then young, beautiful but terminally flaky Louise (Kate Bosworth) 
enters her life and gradually things improve. Weaver's performance 
is commend ably brittle and guarded, and the jerky shooting and 
sombre lighting enhance her uncomfortable relationships with everyone 
around her. Yet the premise begins to wear thin as the film becomes 
overlong and repetitive, and the character of Louise also grates - the 
studiedly eccentric, troubled but oh-so attractive young giri being an 
ovenivorked stereotype these days. Prudence hey 


Three of Asian cinema's biggest stars collide 

in this big-budget battle epic set during China's brutal nineteenth- 
century civil war. Army Qeneral Jet Li, bandit leader Andy Lau and 
his confidante Takeshi Kaneshiro swear blood-brotherhood oath 
and go about turning the tide of the conflict. Too often a blank canvas 
in Hollywood, Li becomes a different creature when acting in his 
own language, and The Warlords honours him with some terrific fight 
sequences. But despite the actors providing a compelling human 
angle to the dusty, doleful drama, the script isn't quite strong enough 
to sustain the 130-minute runtime. It's no surprise to find that eight 
screenwriters had a crack at it. Jonathan Crocker 





OUTLANDERS 


Superior fantasy fodder based on the bestselling 

novel by German author Cornelia Funke, inkheart is a short, sharp 
and sweet Christmas diversion about a fop-haired, chisel-chinned 
widower (Brendan Frasei) who has the power to bring characters from 
classic literature to life when he reads out loud. In doing so, however, 
his coquettish wife has been sucked into the pages of Inkheart, and he 
must travel to a Germanic village to do battle with the book's repulsive 
villains. Part of what makes Ian Softleys film such a hoot is the way it 
dispenses with cuddly explanations in favour of getting to the heart of 
the story, which sees Andy Serkis, Paul Bettsny and (especially) Helen 
Mirren all deliver large portions of finely-seasoned ham. Alan Mack 


A lack of decent colour grading betrays the low 

budget of Dominic Lees' debut about the plight of Polish workers in the 
UK, and gives the movie the look of a film school piece. There are only 
two shots in which Lees uses the form itself to convey meaning. One 
is an Eisensteinian juxtaposition at the start of the film when, in Gdansk, 
Adam's (Jakub Tolak) terminally ill father dies at the exact moment that 
his son is watching a video of his brother Jan's (Przemyslaw Sadowski) 
career-ending football injury. Jan's fall on the pitch also prefigures 
his fall off it, as Adam travels to London to discover that the brother 
he once looked up to is now the head of a gang supplying illegal labour 
to the construction industry. Alexander Peehby 






Lyon, the late 1970s. Police inspector Fran 9 ois 

(Guillaume Canet) learns that his brother, Gabriel (Francois Cluzet), 
has been released from prison after serving 1 0 years for murder. There's 
no happy reunion but an uneasy agreement to draw a line under the 
past. However; real life and former demons are soon In pursuit, and the 
siblings find the paths they choose to follow leading them to the same 
tragic conclusion. Rivals is a quietly engrossing poUcier that echoes 
Melville and Dassin. The namatlve feels a little over-familiar, btjt there 
Is compensation to be found In the first rate perfomiances - with Cluzet 
establishing a reputation as one of French cinema's finest leads - and 
the vividly realised period setting. Jason Wood 


Liiy (Dakota Fanning) is 14-years-old. On top of 

the trials of adolescence, she has an abusive father to contend with, 
and Is haunted by memoriesof accidentally shooting her mother 
as an Infant. Much of the film's focus Is on Fanning's precocious 
performance, and yet the surrounding story of the black women with 
whom Lily finds solace is far more Interesting. A group of Intelligent, 
Independent sisters fighting their own small battles In the Civil Rights 
movement, August (Queen Latifah), June (Alicia Keys) and May (Sophie 
Okonedo) are smartly dressed, softly spoken, bee-keeping women. It 
Is their performances, especially Keys' superb elegance and restraint, 
that prevent the film becoming a total schmaltz -fast. Prudence Ivey 



Shaun is a teenage boy fueiied by booze and 

lust who embarks on the most eventful summer of his life. As typical 
disadvantaged youths he, his girlfriend Katy and their best friend 
Daz spend their days making and dodging trouble. Cut to the present 
day and Shaun (Robert Carlyle) is a full-time carer to the now disabled 
Daz (Steve Evets), whose worsening Illness forces Shaun to confront 
the events of his past Rather than wallow In the despair of a turbulent 
adolescence, Summer plays out Its story as a simple tale of love, 
youth and friendship. Thanks to Glenaan's sensitive direction and 
Robert Carlyle's salt-of-the earth charm. It's both an affecting and 
sensitive drama. Alisa Caine 


In his previous iife, Dean Spanley (Sam Neiii) iived 

as a spaniel. When plied with his favourite booze, he goes misty-eyed 
and recounts the pleasures of worrying sheep. Fisk Junior (Jeremy 
Northern) believes that the cleric may be able to help his father 
(Peter O'Toole) - a cantankerous old bugger who refuses to grieve 
the death of his son, having previously lost a beloved dog. This Is 
the rather ludicrous setup for Toa Fraser's Edwardian comedy, but if 
It's a premise you can swallow, you'll probably enjoy the whole ripping 
yarn. The banter is quietly pithy, and the daft story eventually builds 
to a surprisingly moving conclusion, thanks largely to yet artother 
masterful turn from O'Toole. Neon Kelly 
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In which we discuss the medium of 
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In Profile 

Chuck Palahniuk CP 21/021962 

WORDS BY AILSA CAINE 
PORTRAIT BY SAM CHRISTMAS 


WISE WORDS 


A coaversaiioanrith Chuck Patalinhik 
should be an enlighrening n^erience. As 
[he author of Fight Club, Choke aaA. IrtvitibU 
Montters, he has produced novels that have 
'modern classic’ stamped all over them. His 
work is hold, divisive and visceral — perfect 
for pissing off Middle America. In the flesh 
one might es^ect an anarchist incarnate; 
part Johnny Rotten, part Tyler Durden. 

But Chuck Palahniuk is neither. 

Chuck Palahniuk is normal — almost 
depressingly so. He sips quietly on tea, is 
softly spoken and polite. But he can also 
namedrop erectile dysfunction as happily 
as his favourite hook (^The Great Gatebji) 
or his affection for ’70s cinema. 

Choke is the latest of Palahntuk’s novels 
to he adapted for the screen. It’s classic 
stuff — Victor (played hy Sam RockwelD 
is a sex addict struggling with his inability 
to form meaningful relationships. Add to 


that a mentally unstable mother flgure, 
and you have a great study of human 
behaviour. The relevance of the adaptation 
has not escaped Palahniuk: ’’Recently 
I was reading that around 85 per cent 
of college men use internet pornography 
on a regular basis," he says. “Social 
commentators say young men are filing 
to make attachments or bother to go on 
dates because accessible pornography is 
changing the depth with which people 
interact. And that seems so much like 
Victor in Choke. I wonder if people will 
reach a moment of crisis when they 
realise that they’re unfulfilled, and that 
crisis will generate a delayed emotional 
attachment of greater strength.” 

It seems Palahniuk is not the nihilist 
that your mother warned you against. 
Indeed, the society he so happily dissects 
still holds the occasional surprise. “When 


people tell me what they think of my 
work it’s entirely shocking because it 
says more about them than my materiaL 
I was on a plane to LA once and a male 
flight attendant came up to me and said, 
’Are you the Fight Clhb guy?’ And 1 said, 
’Yes.’ He said, ’Would you tell me the truth 
if I guess the secret?’ He said, * Fight Clnb 
is really about gay bathhouses; it’s about 
gay guys screwing each other in public, 
isn't it?’ I realised he was talking about 
his experiences, and I was so shocked that 
I told him he was right and asked him 
to keep it a secret. He was so happy.’’ 

In an industry where people use cheap 
thrills to sell their book/ film/whatever, 
Palahniuk’s open mind is refreshing. He 
appears more interested in the exploration 
of human behaviour than creating a stir 
about it. After ail, it's the readers who cause 
the fuss: “The strongest reaction to my 


Store in a dry place 
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materiAl is m any country where it doesn’t 
have to he translated, hut after that it’s in 
repressed cultures. Fight Cltth was enormous 
am ong the Mormon population. Young 
Mormon men \ovcA.Fight Club and at night 
would run hght chihs in Mormon churches. 
And also Russians. I’m told that the hooks 
are really popular in Russia.” 

So how does Palahniuk feel about 
these responses? “It’s too hig to digest; it’s 
like having a ^00-pound chunk of chocolate 
- it’s so hig you don’t even try to eat it, 
it’s just there.” 

Perhaps it’s a fear of such reactions - 
of his popularity becoming too hig, 
the chocolate consuming him rather 
than the other way around — that drives 
Palahniuk to piush at the boundaries of 
social acceptability. When his first attempt 
to publish a novel was met by rejections 
for being too disturbing, he reacted by 


penning Fight Club, partly in an attempt 
to disturb the publisher further. It’s this 
legacy of rebellion that’s given the author 
his cult appeaL His motive, though, is not 
simply to shake up the status quo: “The 
idea is to take something from your own 
life that’s frightening and unresolved and 
write a story around that issue through a 
metaphor. By the time you’re done writing 
the book you’ve explored and vented about 
this issue and you’re no longer reactive to 
it. At that point the issue disappears.” 

Hailing from the land where the 
therapist is king it would seem that 
Palahniuk is not averse to ’working through 
his problems’. But if the &ct that his motives 
are personal rather than a rant against 
dystopian society puts some fans our of 
joint, tough shit — he’s no crowdpleaser: 
“It’s not about writing something to 
be liked. It’s more important to write 



something that will be remembered, 
that will initially trouble people and be 
in their memory fora long period of time. 

If something can linger in the culture 
long enough as memory, eventually public 
caste will change to embrace it.” 

As he labours over the final dregs 
of his tea, Palahniuk sums up his vision 
of our world and his work: “I don’t want 
to dictate a reaction, but if I had to hope 
that someone would get something out of 
reading my work, it would he the idea that 
our lives are self-determined. That if we 
have any hope of redeeming ourselves, it’s 
through recognising mortality, and being 
able to sacrifice what we have, to achieve 
something better. All my hooks are about 
people risking revealing themselves to 
one other person, and in doing so, finding 
romance.” A conversation with Chuck 
Palahniuk is an enlightening esqierience. 
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Hunger is the making of him 
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Bollywood Types love to talk about 
an actor’s ‘beat’. Right now, you need 
sunscreen just to look at Michael 
Fassbender’s CT. Post-/00 Che was the 
blond one with, he claims, the least 
amount of six-pack enhancement}, 
the projects have come thick and fast: 
Francois Ozon’s Angel\ British thriller 
Eden Lake', and a couple of numbers for 
Joel Schumacher and Andrea Arnold. 

For Fassbender, the key ro success 
isn’t just drive but Hanger, Steve McQueen’s 
brilliant debut. He gives a terrifying 
performance as the emaciated hunger 
striker Bobby Sands, demanding that 
the Thatcher government recognise IRA 
inmates in the Maze as political prisoners. 

It’s a risky role for the actor, with no 
guarantee that his physical efforts would 
be rewarded bya first time director. But 
Fassbender had faith in McQueen. "Five 
minutes in a room with Steve and you 
realise that you’re going to learn something 
from the guy,’’ he says. “I don’t use this sort 
of word lightly, but I think he’s a genius.*’ 

Besides, Fassbender had enough to 
worry about without second-guessing his 
director. The latter half of the film deals 
with the hunger strike itself; a harrowing 
portrait of the physical aftershocks of 
starvation. To prepare himself for the role, 
he decamped to LA for a 10-week diet that 
cut his intake of calories first to 1000 then 
600 a day. The average recommended daily 
intake for men is 2550 calories. 

Contrary to expectations, however, 
apart from a two-week period of insomnia, 
Fassbender feh good. "I feh really 
focussed, really centred, really strong,’’ 


he says. Indeed, despite the dangers of 
rapid weight loss fhe was on strict medical 
instructions to go no lower than 5S kilos; 
he got down to 59}, rather than clouding 
his mind, hunger opened his eyes. “We live 
in this society where if I want something, 

I take it, I eat it — it’s so easy and readily 
available,” he says. "When you take all 
that away, you actually become more 
appreciative of the things around you. 

I don’t want to do it again, but there is a 
level where it humbles you in a good way.” 

While Hanger is a detailed portrait 
of the last days of Sands’ life, the film 
also has bigger things on its mind. It’s 
impossible to "watch the way the IRA 
prisoners are treated in the Maze without 
the mind’s eye straying to Guantanamo 
and Abu Ghraib. To Fassbender, whether 
you’re talking about the IRA or Al Qaeda, 
it's a question of understanding: “You 
can't just categorise a person as ‘evil’ 
or ‘insane’ — there’s a motivation, there’s 
a history. We’re all made up of the same 
material, and we need to start trying to 
face up to those things and understand 
them and not label them as something 
we can put off in the evil box.” 

That is a noble sentiment; whether 
Hanger can cut through the hysteria is 
a different matter. What’s not in doubt 
is that this harrowing film announces 
that Michael Fassbender is a major 
newplayer. 

Hunger ir revieleed on ^ge 72. 

Head online to cheek oict the fall transcript 
at Toint.littlenhiteUes.eo.ak. 
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Behind the scenes on the new Quantum of Solace game 
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For years, the gaming world has been 
plagued hy dire muki-placform titles tysng 
in with the latest film from Universai Pixar 
or whoever. It seems that gaming has become 
just another merchandising opportunity 
for£lm studios to milka movie’s branding 
potential — the etpiivaleot of a sticker book 
in a digital age. But with games such as Grand 
The^ Auto now grossing sums on a par with 
Hollywood blockbusters, the medium is being 
taken far more seriously, with development 
budgets to match. LWLier spoke to Adam 
Gascoine of Treyarch, the company behind 
the forthcoming Jamft Bond 007: QnantTim 
of Solace game, a title which is blurring the 
lines between movies and games. 

’’Most movie licensedgames usually 
have only taken six months to make,” 
says Gascoine, Co-Design Director of the 
game. “They’ re usually forced into gaming 
decisions just weeks before deadline to fit 
with the edit of the movie." Therefore, 
it’s not surprising that most turn out to 
be Clap. With this in mind, Treyarch have 
spent two-and-a-half years on the project, 
and utilised the much-celebrated Call of 
Duty 4 game engine in an attempt to break 
with the established norm. 

James Bond remains a lucrative 
and therefore highly protected franchise. 
Treyarch worked closely with Bond 
honchos Barbara Broccoli and Greg Wilson 
to ensure that the video game ei^erience 
remained authentic to its +6-year history. 
“They know things about Bond that we 
would never think ofj" says Gascoine. “We 
had to cut one scene where there was trash 
blowing across the street. They insisted that 
Bond wouldn’t have that — people don’t 


want to see him surrounded by trash; 
they want to see him in a casino.” 

It was working so closely with the 
film’s producers that has made the project 
much more a creative collaboration than 
merely a licensed product. As well as having 
access to confidential plot details and making 
several visits to the set at Pinewood Studios, 
Treyarch also drafied in the film’s stars, 
including Daniel Craig, Judi Dench and 
Mathieu Amalric, who lent both their voices 
and likenesses to the game. "There’s always 
a risk when you’re hiring a creative talent 
but it’s very beneficial because you know 
you are going to get a great actor,” says 
Gascoine. “Basing an in-game character on 
a real actor makes it easier as you are able to 
pinpoint what they look like and how they 
act. The actors already have the character 
developed, so we better know howto animate 
them and expand on it.” 

Such attention to detail is fiist becoming 
standard as gamers demand in-depth 
plotlines, complex protagonists and well- 
crafied visuals. Eonami’s Metal Gear Solid 4 
saw legendary developer Hideo Eojima give 
the title over 12 hours of cut scenes; a new 
cinematic benchmark in gaming. According 
to Gascoine, this is very much the future, 
hut only where budgets permit; "The more 
cinematic concent you put in, the longer it 
takes to make a game. It cakes thousands of 
people two years to make a film, and it cakes 
the same with a game. Nowadays, you’ve 
got to make sure that cinematic content is 
available, but also skipable. We do have a 
lot of movie elements in the game, but if 
you don’t want to see it, you can just press 
a button and get straight on with the action." 
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Ken Adam Designs The Movies 

A Life in Pictures 
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A rainy Tuesday morning in Anight sbridge 
seems an uniiheiy place to meet the real 
life Q, bur it is here, in a stylish rownhouse, 
char Aen Adam, the production designer 
who made his name working with Stanley 
Aubrick andtheBond franchise in the 
’60s and ’70s, now lives and works. 

The inventor of the gadget -packed 
sports car and the imagination behind 
several now iconic contraptions, including 
the Aston Martin ejector seat, Adam was 
a trained architect and World War 11 pilot 
who combined practical er^ertise with 
a wildly extravagant creativity to make 
the seemingly impossible and impractical 
a reality, at least on film. 

Alongside ’Stanley’ and ’Cubby’ 
CBroccolO, Adam created the paranoid 
futuristic film aesthetic now associated 
with Cold War-era design. The distinctively 
sleek, angular, high-gloss Look of his sets 
has become cultural shorthand for a certain 
type of power-hungry megalomaniac, and 
has inspired the decoration of many 


a bachelor-pad worldwide. 

The groundbreaking look of his sets 
is celebrated in a new book, Ken Adam 
Detigns The Afsvier, published by Thames 
& Hudson and available now. 

We spoke to him exclusivelyabout 
the moments and memories that define 
his work. Prudence 

DR STRANGELOTE 
WAR ROOM, 196+ 

“I had come up with a two-level set. 
Stanley liked it very much so I thought 
it was easy working with Aubrick. Two 
or three weeks later he said, ‘I’m afraid 
you have got to start again.’ I think the 
War Room was one of the best designs 
I ever did because it fit so well into the 
dramatic screenplay. The actors feh 
at home and inspired. We didn’t have 
computer-generated stu^ so I designed 
the maps on elephant-sized drawing 
boards, pasted them on a plywood 
background, cut out where the symbols 


were going to occur and put light bulbs 
them, controlled by switches. Very simj 

GOLDFINGER 
FORT KNOX, 196+ 

”A completely impractical design but it 
worked. United Artists got over 200 irate 
letters asking how was it that a British 
film unit was allowed to film inside Fort 
Anox when the President of the United 
States is not allowed inside.” 

YOU ONLY LIVE TWICE 
VOLCANO HQ, 1967 

’’That was the biggest set ever built in 
England at the time, on the lot at Pinewood. 
It was quite eiqiensive; we spent over a 
million dollars on it. The producers had 
everyone look around one Sunday and 
they were saying it cost $4 million as they 
thought it would be more impressive.” 

Check out VBW.IitHevhitelies.ee.uk to vin 
an exclusive copj of the book signed bj Ken. 
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LOOKING BACK OVER TIFF ’08 

When is Toronto not Toronto? 
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It's home to what was rhe-then British 
Empire’s biggest building, the Royal York 
Hotel, which achieved cinematic greatness 
as no less chan the New York Park Plaza 
laEtoue at the Plaza. It’s been called ‘New 
York run by the Swiss’, and ‘Toronto the 
Good’. But, every September, Toronto purs 
on its glitz and attends the best of the fests 
ball. Business was good this year — especially 
for Fortissimo Films — as were audiences 
(including all those people at weekday 
matinees who’d taken the sveek off work 
‘to festival’, which is now apparently a 
verf>), with even the experimental program. 
Wavelengths, selling out for the second 
year in a row, ending on a high note with 
Jennifer Reeves’ gorgeous When It Wax 
BIhc, anda live score from Icelandic 
musician Skull Sverrisson, who’d fiown 
in from Sao Paolo despite severe delays 
and hurricane warnings. 

What with breaking ground on the 
Bell Lightbox (hymned with Cinematic 
Orchestra’s ear-wormy ‘To Build a Home’ 
in the pre-screening idents}, TIFF ’08 was 


a big, buoyant festival. The anti-piracy 
Corpro-piracy?^ ‘Arirrrrrs!’ that kicked 
off screenings last year seem to be on 
the wane, but the round of applause 
for volunteers is still heartfelt and well 
deserved. Several friends raved about the 
Youssou N’Dour free concert in Yonge- 
Dundas Stpiare, where the legendary 
Senegalese musician was introduced 
by Spike Lee; three different strangers 
recommended the gelato from Wild Things 
at Harbord and Borden; anda group of 
students offered to worship your reporter 
for having had brunch with Agnes Varda. 

Varda’s Let Placet d*Agnes (definitely 
not her last film, despite Sandra Hebron’s 
claim in the LFF programme, as she 
admitted she was already working on a 
series of accompanying shorts^ svas not 
just a highlight of the festival, hut a mini- 
festtval in itself, coming complete with 
a history of the Avignon Theatre Festival, 
a beach outside Varda’s Paris flat; some 
gondola-jousting in Set e where she grew 
up; anda very animated Chris Marker. 


Combining whimsy with meditations on 
grief. Let Piaget d'Agnir is no simple feel- 
good film , but set the tone fora festival 
where serious topics made a comeback. 
Treated frivolously (as in Bum Afier 
ReoAing), sentimentally QSlnmAog Millionaire, 
Skin^ or unrelentingly (as in Ditgraee, 
Untpoken), it was so much business as usual. 

But smaller films like BirAtong 
(Albert Serta), Maman ett Chez le Coijfear 
(L» PooD zadRain (Maria Govan) found 
serious joy. As Ninioq tells her gtandson 
Maniq in Before Tomorrov: “The dark is 
friends with the light.’’ That film, which 
won the CityTV Best Canadian First 
Feature prize, is a vital image of filmmaking 
now: directed by an all-female collective, 
it was shot on location in Igloolik and 
Puvurnituq, screened in those communities 
before playing at TIFF, funded by regional 
and national government, and stole the 
hearts of an utban, one might even say 
cynical, audience. Although it’s no longer 
called the Festival of Festivals, TIFF still 
opens Toronto to the world. 
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MUSIC RESPONSE 

ThinkSync provides filmmaking food for thought 
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DIGITAL DREAMWORLD 

onedotzero rocks the Southbank 
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THE RED DESERT (1964) 

DIR: MICHELANGELO ANTONIONI 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

winner of the Golden Lion at the 196+ Venice Film Festival, 

TheRcd Dwerf was Antonioni’s first foray into colour, and it’s 
never looked more beautiful than in this new high -definition 
restoration from theBFI. 

Taking posi-industrialltaly as its backdrop, The Red Desert 
the story of Giuliana CMonica ViitO, a foctory owner’s wife who has 
been emotionally damaged by a car accident. The first time we see 
her, Giuliana’s pea-green coat makes her stand out against the slate 
grey tones of the factory. This indelible image is symbolic of her 
relationship to her environment: she’s detached, ill-adapted, unable, 
as her husband Ugo CCarlo ChionettO describes her, “To... mesh’’. 

He, on the other hand, appears perfectly suited to this 
new world of cold, scientific industry. Although not against 
industrialisation per se, Antonioni was concerned with its social 
effects — with the people it would inexorably leave behind — and 
later likened Ugo’s character to a robot. 

The plot is driven by Giuliana’ s fateful meeting with Corrado, 
her husband’s business associate, played by a brooding young 
Richard Harris. Antonioni’s ell^tical style plays out their affair 
in somewhat confusing fragments, only partly explained by the 
feet that we share Gtuliana’s point of view. In her fragile, angst- 
ridden state, colours emit menacing, electronic frequencies. 

In several shots, Antonioni had his crew spray-paint the 
landscape grey to achieve the film’s damp, dismal appearance. 


Sporadic flashes of bright colour, such as the &ct cry’s painted 
rails and handles, pierce this greyness to startling effect. Although 
the director himself found the industrialised world strangely 
beautiful, through Giuliana’s eyes and ears it's portrayed as 
something frightening and alien. The only respite comes from 
a self-contained episode within the film, in which Giuliana is telling 
her son a story. Depicting a young girl on an idyllic beach, this is 
the only sequence that doesn’t use filters, spray or electronic music. 

All coo soon we’re plunged back into Ghiliana's unstable 
reality. As she teeters on the brink of sanity, clinging to walls 
and the security of affection, you can’t help but share the sense 
of vertigo, and it all gets a bit trying. Vitti gives an impressive 
performance hut, as one reviewer has remarked, “In how many 
ways, and for how long, can one impart angst?’’ 

The pacing is undeniably torturous at times, and the 
disappointingly sex- free ‘orgy’ scene may leave modern viewers 
wanting. On the other hand, Vitti never loses her luminous screen 
presence, and Harris cuts a fine figure as her rescuer Cin certain 
lights there’s even a look of Daniel Craig about him^. 

Screen totty aside, The Red Desert is just about worthy of 
its reputation as a high point in modern cinema. A radical 
experiment in colour and sound, many commentators have 
claimed it’s a film about colour itself. But there’s more to it than 
that. Antonioni wasn’t overtly concerned with the environmental 
fiiUout of industrialisation, but his depiction of the damage it 
inflicts on an individual will stay with you long after the colours 
have fcded. Sally Skinner 
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HOW THE WEST WAS WON (1962) 

DIRS: JOHN FORD, HENRY HATHAWAY, 

GEORGE MARSHALL 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Not so much a hiscoiy of the West, more an unabashed celebration 
of the western, this grund epic won major kudos for its tale of 
four generations of New Englanders heading yonder in search 
of a better life. Boasting a tpiite literally all-star cast including 
John Wayne, Gregory Peck, James Stewart and Henry Fonda — 
and directed by Henry Hathaway John Ford and George Marshall - 
this is a textbook Technicolor romp through an imagined American 
history wit h proud and warlike Indians, the Pony Es^ress, the 
coming of the railroad and the Civil War all duly and dutifully 
mythologised. Nicholas Qwcrec 

CALIFORNIA DREAMIN’ (2007) 

DIR: CRISTIAN NEMESCU 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Based on a true story, this Romanian film is a ^ntastically 
observed, moving and at times funny depiction of the futility of 
military force in the face of small town politics. A train of NATO 
soldiers, headed for the Serbian border, are brought to a halt by the 
corrupt plotting of the town’s rail oBicial. As civil tinrest gives way 
to lawlessness and bacchanalia, the tension between the American 
captain Cplayed by Armand Assam ej, and the Romanian bureaucrat 
becomes electrifying. Nemescu’s tragic death just two days before 
the £nal edit makes the film ’s promise all the more poignant. And 
the box art might appeal to fans of the award- nominated design 
team behind a certain independent film magazine... Nell Frizzell 

THE NIGHT THEY RAIDED MINKSY’S (1968) 

DIR: WILLIAM FRIEDKIN 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

This is a chaotic, but nevertheless charming, tribute to 
the 1920s burlesque scene in New York’s Lower East Side. 

The plot follows a beautiful and narve Amish dancer CBritt 
Ekland^ who gawps and batters her eyelids at a series of 
unlikely events one evening in Minsky’s theatre. William 
Friedkin’s direction is clumsy and intrusively esqterimental 
at times, and the less said about the story the better, but the 
sparkling central performances of Jason Ro bards and Norman 
Wisdom as a quarrelsome comedy duo, coupled with the 
film’s anarchic humour and pace, more than make up for it. 
Recommended. Arnott 

BUDDHA COLLAPSED OUT OF SHAME (2007) 

DIR: HANA MAKHMALBAF 
AVAILABLE: NOVEMBER 10 

To a backdrop of subsistence farming in today’s Afghanistan, 
we watch a tenacious six-year-old attempt to get an education. 
Yet finding herself unwelcome at the local schools, and with 
nowhere else to turn, she stumbles on a group of boys playing. 
They are the ‘Taliban’, and she, a girl with pretty eyes, an 
‘infidel’ deserving of punishment. Her shallow grave dug, 
she’s readied for death by stoning and a paper bag ‘death 
mask’ is forced on her head. Escape is not an option. Eternally 
disturbing, this is another masteipiece from the talented 
Makhmalbaf family, whose combined efforts fuse cinema 
and politics so well. Gcorgie Hobbs 
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Lett There Be Punk! ; 
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Don Letts’ 1978 documentary, The Punk 
Rock Afovie, is an up-close-and-personal 
portrait of the hands and people at the 
centre of the London punk scene circa 
1976. Made on a shoestring budget using 
a Super8 camera to record interviews and 
volatile audience-hand int exaction during 
performances, it’s a classic example of 
successful underground documentary 
filmmaking. As the film is released for 
the first time on DVD to mark its thirtieth 
anniversary, LWLies speaks exclusively 
to the filmmaker. 

LWLies: What inspired you to start filming? 
Letts: The punk rock movement was very 
much about audience participation; it 
wasn’t a spectator sport. The energy was so 
infectious that you wanted to get involved. 
I’d seen a film a few years previously called 
The Harder They Come [Perry Henzell, 

1972], a very film ous Jamaican film, and 
realised I wanted to ei^ress myself in some 
kind of visual way, hut I couldn’t see a 
way forward. When the punk rock thing 
happened in about 1976, the whole ‘do it 
yourselP principle came into play. All my 
mates picked up guitars and I wanted to 
pick up something too, hut the stage was 
kind of full up. So 1 picked up a SuperS 
camera, and using that DIY principle 
taught myself to become a filmmaker. 

I’d never been to film school; I never even 
read the instructions for the camera. 

LWLies: Did you have a documentary 
model in mind when you were filming 
what would become The Punk Rock Moviel 
Letts: Absolutely not. I had nothing in 
mind other than being able to capture 
what was happening in front of me. SuperS 


cameras didn’t have all these auto functions 
that cameras have today. But I found that 
to he good for discipline. Now with digital 
technology you can buya 90-minute 
DVD cassette for a fiver and get coverage 
of everything. But that's not good for 
discipline at all It was better when things 
were more eiqiensive. The downside of 
affordable technology is mediocrity. Just 
because you can afford it, doesn’t mean you 
can do it. Ultimately you need a good idea. 

LWLies: Did you consider yourself an 
insider or an outsider as you filmed? 

Letts: I wouldn’t have got the access that 
I did unless these people trusted me. My 
relationship with the bands helped to make 
it what it was. No one ever told me to turn 
the camera off, but then they didn’t have 
to because I’d know when to do that myself. 
We were all on the same page, and there 
was a mutual trust. 

LWLies: Would you still be able to make 
that kind of documentary today, given 
the wayyoung hands are much more 
shepherded by managers and spokespeople? 
Letts: These days, record companies rule. 
There’s a spectrum of music that operates 
outside of that, but for the bands that have 
record companies behind them, and PR 
and the AdcR and so on — all these people 
telling them what not to do — the result is 
that bands are scared to have an opinion 
because they believe it might affect their 
record sales. There has to he more going 
on, some other agenda than just trying to 
flog product and turn people into passive 
consumers. That’s whyl don’t make music 
videos much anymore, because all they 
want to do now is sell the record. 


LWLies: Thirty years before punk there 
was Miles Davis and be-hop. It’s now JO 
years since The Punk Rock Movie was first 
released — does it seem as distant a musical 
era as be-bop to you, or do you think punk 
has kept its cultural relevance? 

Letts: All counter-cultural movements 
eventually become part of popular culture, 
until the next generation comes and 
reclaims it. It happened to punk also. By 
1978, punk had got kind of ridiculous and 
tabloid, and a lot of the main instigators 
actually removed themselves from it and 
became part of this whole post -punk scene, 
which I think musically was a lot more 
interesting. So what we're talking about 
is a kind of ongoing dynamic that does 
have a lineage and a continuity. Although 
you might wonderwhere that continuity 
has gone because as far as I’m concerned, 
culturally now in the West it feels like p unk 
never happened. When I got into music it 
was an anti-establishment thing. Now a 
lot of people get into music to become part 
of the establishment. How radical can you 
be if that’s what you want? Having said 
that, I know there are young people out 
there who don’t want what MTV or the 
Top 40 radio is offering, and they’ve got the 
internet now, which gives them the ability 
and the &cility to express themselves and 
get their ideas out there. So that’s kind of 
encouraging. If you look beneath the radar 
there’s always something going on. ‘Punk 
attitude’ is like The Force in Star Wart - 
you can’t stop it but you do have to look 
in new places. It’s out there. 

Check out wwwJittlewhitelies.co.uk to 
bagjourself one of 10 eojiies of The Punk 
Rock Movie on DVD. 
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THE ANIMALS FILM (1981) 

DIRS: MYRIAM ALAUX, VICTOR SCHONFELD 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Made when 'vegetarian' was still a dirty word, this horrific 
documentary exposes the use and abuse of animals in the 
food, pharmaceutical and beauty industry. Still relevant 27 
years on, and now with a new directors’ cut, the filmmakers’ 


still resonate today. Nicholas (Jncre'e 


Gunnin’ For Adam Yauch 

WORDS BY CHLOE McCLOSKEY 


Music serves a major ptirpose in Gannin' For That HI S^ot, Adam 
Yauch’ 5 hyper-stylised b-ball documentary, released on DVD on 
November 17. But a hip-hop head might tpiestion his picks — Jay- 
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TIGRERO: A FILM THAT WAS NEVER MADE (1994) 
DiR: MIKA KAURISMAKI 
AVAILABLE: NOVEMBER 17 

Perennial white-haired hipster Jim Jarmusch flies to rural Brazil 
with Mika Eaurismaki and ageing, cigar-chomping producer Sam 
Fuller to And out why Fuller's pingle epic, Tigrero Ccommissioned 
hy Daryl Zanuck in 1954-) was never made. Having brought 
the footage he tookas Tigrero's location scout hack with him, 

Fuller shows it to the modern-day Earaja Indians, who delight 
at seeing their relatives on screen. Jarmusch, ridiculously attired 
in Ramones tee and skinny jeans, film s heartfelt interviews with 
them. Sadly, no one thought about subtitles, so much of their 
history remains a secret, making the whole damn re-visit a bit of a 
waste of time. Gcorgic Hobbs 

A SECRET (2007) 

DIR: CLAUDE MILLER 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

A Secret, adapted from Philippe Grimbert's hestseiling 
novel, caused a hit of a stir in its native France upon release. 
Nominated for 11 Cesars, it is an assured family drama that 
spans over half a century. The story follows Diving Bell and 
the Butterfij star and new Bond villain Mathieu Amairic as 
he searches for his elderly Esther who has gone missing. As 
events turn sour, memories of childhood and family strife 
intermingle amidst a backdrop of Esscism and anti-Semitism. 
With a superb cast including Cecile De France, Patrick Bruel, 

Julie Depardieu and Ludivine Sagnier, this is high-<piality 
French Eire indeed. Craig Driver 

THE LAST HOUSE ON THE LEFT (1972) 

DIR: WES CRAVEN 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Craven sows the seeds for future horror success in a hippy- 
dippy setting interspersed with hyper-sexuality and murder, 
somewhere between his future as a ‘horror master’ and past life as 
a humanities professor. Cheap gags, Cassavetes-like performances, 
and an attempt at cinema verite all clang together here, in a story 
loosely adapted from Ingmar Bergman’s Virgin Spring Cl 960). Ifty 
soundtrack though. Indeed, Craven’s Hightmare on Elm Street 
series’ hauntingly creepy music may reveal an important lesson 
learned from this es^erience — don’t let the lead actor record the 
entire soundtrack to your flim; it produces the wrong kind of 
fright. Simon Mereer 

HISTOIRE(S) DU CINiMA (1989) 

DIR: JEAN-LUC GODARD 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

If you come to this collection of DVDs es^ecting an 
informative documentary about the history of cinema, 
then you may be in for something of a surprise. Offering 
eight episodes, made over a period of 10 years, it is a sensory 
explosion that flickers between art, music, moving image, 
text and audio, ranging across a swathe of cultural references 
with little narrative direction. Arguing that an artistic 
documentary “is the only way to make history", Godard uses 
a post-modern tissue of ideas, sights and sounds to convey a 
pluralistic, hut at times inaccessible, vision of Elm. One for 
the Einatics. Hei/ Frizzell 
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TEETH (2007) 

DIR: MITCHELL LICHTENSTEIN 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Roy Liclitens tern's son has disowned the family's line in dots 
to dust off the surprisingiy-undenicilised-for-horror myth of 
'vagina dentata^ fa "vagina with teeth^ for his first feature film . 

Gingfr Snapt C^OOO) &xes belter in its use of puberty and coming- 
of-age metaphors, and Chatterbox Cl 977) is the undisputed king 
of vagina comedy, however Teeth carves a fine sub-genre all its 
own. Issues of femininity and &mily are toyed with in novel ways, 
while many worthy targets are skewered through this baffling 
thematic device — notably the promise-ring culture of America, 
and an interesting argument on the perils of censorship. Ooh, 
and it comes with X-Ray packaging. Shiny! Simon Mereer 

DONKEY PUNCH (2008) 

DIR: OLLY BLACKBURN 
AVAILABLE: NOVEMBER 10 

oily Blackburn's debut feature orientates itself around an 
apocryphal sexual manoeuvre, the execution of which resuhs 
in the death of a northern lass, one of a gaggle of one- 
dimensional women who have the misfortune to have been 
picked up by a charmless, and eventually murderous, yacht 
delivery crew. As though the sexual deviancy o£Hottel has 
been filtered through the mind of a Premiership footballer, 
the film deteriorates from cheap-looking tit illation to an 
overlong and poorly executed thriller, whose workaday 
cinematography inexplicably manages to give away every 
twist and turn of the narrative. Kingtl^ Marshall 

THE HAPPENING (2008) 

DIR: M NIGHT SHYAMALAN 
AVAILABLE: NOVEMBER 3 

Opening with a suitably Hitchcockian title setpience. The Happening 
is, like The Birds Cl960, concerned with a man CMarkWahlberg) 
and a woman fZooey Deschanel) trying to negotiate their relationship 
against the backdrop of an irrational cataclysmic evenr. Yet unlike the 
fluttering psychosexualMacGufflns of Hitchcock's title, Shyamalan's 
deadly airborne neurotoxins are an altogether more straightforward 
manifestation of the principle of nature's revenge, reflecting 
contemporary preoccupations about environmental degradation 
and humanity's self-destructive drives. The apocalypse that unfolds is 
certainly creepy, but Shyamalan never gets us to care much about either 
its victims or its survrvors. Perhaps that is the whole point. Anton Bitel 

ERASERHEAD (1977) 

DIR: DAVID LYNCH 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Lynch's feature debut gets a verypersonal spring clean in 
this new release. Lynch himself has personally restored and 
re-mastered the film with a new transfer. Thankfully, despite 
its moves towards modern production techniques, Eraserhead 
remains its gloriously clunky old self. Lynch regular Jack Nance 
stars as Henry Spencer, a young man with big hair slumming 
it in a backwater industrial town. When his girlfriend, Mary X, 
gives birth to a freaky illegitimate child, events unravel with a 
twitchy, deadbeat excitement as the cirqne dn surreal takes hold. 
This is Lynch at his primordial best — both visually punk and 
artistically prescient. Craig Driver 


DRIVER-HOBBS & SMITH-BARNES PHARMA VACCINES 


THE SHORT FILMS OF DAVID LYNCH (1967 - 1995) 
DIR: DAVID LYNCH 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Two late '60s efforts, fix Men Getting Sick Cl967} and 
Alphabet 0968) - both undertaken by Lynch while still 
at art college — kick off this collection. But the real star turn 
is The Grandmother Cl970), which follows a hoy who grows 
a granny to escape abuse from his parents. This is followed 
by the woefully indulgent The Amputee Cl970. It all wraps 
up nicely with The Cotehqj and the Frenchman Cl988) and 
the superbly brief Lumiere Cl995) — made using the original 
Lumiere cinematographe. A predictably offbeat assortment 
chat captures the beatiBc dementia ofLynch and his slanted, 
madcap grin. Craig Driver 

BLACK GOD, WHITE DEVIL (1964) 

DIR: GLAUBER ROCHA 
AVAILABLE: NOVEMBER 3 

A classic of Brazilian 'Cinema Novo’ — a branch of 'Third 
Cinema', which sought to establish a new destiny for Latin 
American politics via film — this is required watching for film 
academics, but not exactly popcorn fodder for the masses. 
Indeed, legendary Spanish surrealist Luis Buhuel described 
Rocha's ambitious piece as being filled with "savage poetry", 
and Buhuel was a guy who mixed his metaphors with some 
serious abandon. So seminal yes, but enjoyable? No. Weighing 
in at 120 minutes, it feels 10 times longer, and though it 
influenced Sergio Leone CHocha’s arid Brazilian landscapes are 
stunning^, it’ll be an uphill struggle for most. Georgie Hohbt 

ADULTHOOD (2008) 

DIR: NOEL CLARKE 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Following on from 2006’s Kidttlthoody Noel Clarke returns 
in the role of Sam, a west Londoner recently released from 
jail afier serving six years for the murder of a local rival, Trife. 
The story follows a remorseful Sam as he travels the streets 
of London looking to make amends with Trife's revenge- 
seeking friends. While the film's frequent sex, violence and 
slang references are unoriginal and do little to develop the 
story, Adnltbood does have more conscience than its predecessor. 
Clarke delivers the harsh reality of street life in the capital, 
juxtaposed with the positivity of forgiveness and humility. 

A necessary story. Kety Smith 

NEVER APOLOGIZE (2007) 

DIR: MIKE E KAPLAN 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

This lecture by Malcolm McDowell on his close friend Lindsay 
Anderson, the director who cast him in the masterful If... C1968), 
works thanks to McDowell's skill as an orator. His energy lifts 
many of the more mundane anecdotes CAnderson spent an awful 
lot of time telling people to fuck off3 and conveys Anderson's love 
for the insular world of British film. McDowell describes how the 
director developed a vocabulary to describe the work he admired 
or despised Cthere was never any middle ground}. In Anderson’s 
own words, Never Apologize isn’t 'Mini' Cto Lean, anything that 
was "unimportant or rubbish") but it’s not 'Epic' ("Inycred, 
important and poetic”) either. Henry Barnet 











WILD COMBINATION: 

A PORTRAIT OF ARTHUR 
RUSSELL (2008) 

DIR: MATT WOLF 
AVAILABLE: NOVEMBER 3 

wild Combination: A Portrait cf Arthur 
Rnstell painis a cenderpicrure of the life 
aad works of an experimental cellist whose 
life, like so many gay men living in New 
York in the 1980s, was tragically and 
hrulally cut short by HTV /ATD S 

Russell, who also produced a host 
of classic alt -disco anthems in the late 
*70s and early ’80s, has found a cult 
following after his death, and has gone 
on to influence countless contemporary 
artists from LCD Soundsystem and 
Hercules Love Affair to Soulwax. 

Director Matt Wolf who cut his 
teeth with an experimental biopic 
of the queer artist and activist David 
Wojnarowicz but makes his feature debut 
here, intersperses rare footage of Russell's 
performances with commentary from 
many of his collaborators, including avant- 
garde composer Philip Class and heat poet 
Allan Cinsberg, as well as Russell’s parents 
and long-term partner, Tom Lee. 

Crowing up in small town Ohio, Russell, 
a quiet and introspective teenager, found 
solace in music and drugs. At odds with his 
parents' socialconservatism, he movedto San 
Francisco at the height of the hippy scene, 
joining a Buddhist commune andproducing 
the ambient mix of folk, pop, cello and 
haunting vocals that was to dominate his 
short life’s momentous musical output. 

However, it was after moving to New 
York in the mid ’70s that Russell found 
commercial success, producing classic alt- 
disco anthems, firi ng up the dance-floors of 
legendary chibs like the Loft and the Callery, 
and collaborating with Francois R, Larry 
Levan and David Byrne. 

Wolf focusing largely on Russell's 
more esq^erimental output, reveals a 
temperamental and obsessive perfectionist 
difficult to work with and prone to 
introspection; but also a musician utterly 
dedicated to his art and to making beautiful 
music widely acknowledged as of its time. 
But while Russell always believed that his 
music was destined to find a larger audience, 
it was not to be — at least in his lifetime. 

Wild Combination, a celebration of 
Russell's life, and his extraordinary music, 
is released on November J. Lovo it Overtaking 
Me, an accompanying compilation of his 
previously unreleased music, is available on 
Rough Trade Records aovt. Nieholat Q/terre 


HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOK 
(1984-1985) 

DIR: JOHN HUGHES 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

From wedgies and snogs to day-long 
detentions and guillotines in the lockers, 
ShermerHigh School was the ultimate teen 
helL Even if you're too young to remember 
the ’80s, watching High School Yearbook — 
featuring Sixteen Candlet Cl984), Weird Science 
Cl985} and The Breakfast Club Cl985), just 
three of the six John Hughes films to he set 
in Shermer - means you count as an ahimnus. 

Back in 1934, Sixteen Candles launched both 
the term ‘bo-hunk’ C‘a greasy momma’s boy’, 
according to urbandictionary.com^ as well as 
Michael Anthony Hall and Molly Ringwald's 
careers. But if you’re ejqiectinga wet kiss 
of a chick flick — this being about a lovesick 
sophomore fRingwald} overshadowed by 
her big sister’s wedding — you’ll be pleasantly 
surprised. It still has the power to shock. As 
the opening credits fide, we see Ringwald's kid 
brother tell his &t her that big sis has got her 
period, which “should make for an interesting 
honeymoon, huh?’’ And thenRingwald finds 
out that her whole family forgot her ‘fucking’ 
sixteenth birthday. This is not family fun as 
we know it now — it’s dysfunction as Hughes 
defined it. And though it ends predictably 
enough — and is the weakest, most right- 
leaning of the bunch fsoo its excniciating 
portrayal of an exchange student, and its dig 
at birth control pills} — this girl-get s-guy 
rom-com remains a sleepover classic. 

Wackiest of this trio is Weird Science. Half 
who lusted after Ringwald to an embarrassing 
degree in Sixteen Candles, is again filling with 
the ladies. But luckily, he programmes his pal's 
esqsensive PC to produce a flesh-and-blood 
babe, Kelly LeBrock, dressed in too-short 
tee and high-legged knickers. Her caring, 
older sister-like presence helps hammer 
home Hughes’ consistent message — nothing, 
including affluence, beats a solid home life. 

None of Hughes’ characters have happy 
home lives, and nowhere is this seen more 
obviously chan in The Brestkfast Club Cl985}, 
which dumps ajock, prom queen, freak, 
geek andhellraiser into the same Saturday 
detention. With no escape, they &ce up to 
their own prejudices, vowing never to grow 
up to be like their parents. 

Though this will no doubt sell to the 
nostalgia crowd. High School Yearbook includes 

move beyond kitsch and esamine his cultural 
impact. But if that’s not your hag, just buy 
Outgo Boingo’s terrific track, ‘Weird Science’, 
and be done with it. Georgie Hobbs 
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KILLER OF SHEEP (1977) 

MY BROTHER’S WEDDING (1983) 
DIR: CHARLES BURNETT j 
AVAILABLE: NOW J 


SILENT RUNNING (1 972) 
DIR: DOUGLAS TRUMBULL 
AVAILABLE: NOW ■ 






ex- rent hell 

hanky panky (1982) 


HP82 


STARRING 

GENE WILDER, GILDA RADNER, 
RICHARD WIDMARK 


TAGLINE 
‘WHEN YOU'RE WANTED FOR A 
MURDER YOU DIDN’T COMMrT, 
CHASED FOR SECRETS YOU DIDN’T 
STEAL AND RUNNING FROM PEOPLE 
WHO WANT TO KILL YOU, THEN 
FUCKING BLAH FUCKING BLAH... 

TRAILERS 

THE AYATOLLAH OF PENSACOLA, 
ROOF PARTY!, THE LAST LAFFERT' 
BUBBLING UNDER 




Catcb-22 to the silver screen in 1970, he 
effectively closed the tie-dyed screen doors 
of perception that had been rattling lite 
a bronchial speed-freak for most of the 
previous decade. With the help of director 
Mike Xichols, he plucked banana-skin 
bonging rich kids and Frisco-frisbeeing 
Maui Wowied yo-yos out of their college 
deferments, and frugged their blissed-out 
chakras deep into the atom-heart mother 
of all ‘Be-Ins’ - WAR. Specifically, the 
Mediterranean theatre of World War II, 
where your friend was your enemy, your 


copy, Richard Pryor co-starring, sensory 
deprivation flicks with which he was to 
see out the next dismal decade. His wet 
Hanky is our guide through 90 minutes of 
Hitchcock-lite screwball shenanigans on 
a brave new tjuest for that Higgs Boson of 
the mismatched caper-com — side-splitting 
suspense. It is nor long, though, before 
we’re left stranded in the caustic fogbanks 
of yet another mordant potboiler with all 
the comic potential of bowel surgery. 

Stepping gingerly into a part 
originally conceived for Pryor Cwho at 
a late date was made ‘unavailable’ for 60 
to 90 days3, Satnrdti} Night Live veteran 
Gilda Radner sketches brazen es^osition 
vortexRate ‘Panky’ Pankhurst. The 
lantern-jawed yin to Gene’s frizzy yang, 
Radner tjuite reasonably approaches her 
heedlessly rewritten role with all the 
relish of Irish Night at the deli. Sentenced 


that there must surely be a better way 
than this... 

“Catch-22 did not exist, he was positive 
of that, but it made no difference. What 
did matter was that everyone thought 
it existed, and that was much worse...” 
concludes Heller’s anti-hero Yossnrian in 
a credo of cosmic resignation that could 
be ail too neatly applied to the leavings of 
the ERH hogroast. Night after irretrievable 
night we rented films we didn’t want to see 
made by people who simply couldn’t have 
known what they were doing — but yet 
who amongst us can claim to have at any 
point tpiestioned the usurping notion of 
the Emperor’s new duds? No, we willingly 
ponied up and in doing so forfeited another 
pound from our waxen, waning souls. 

They didn’t even have to get their hands 
dirty — we dug it out ourselves. And that, 
surely indeed, is much, much worse. 
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GENRE SPECIFIC 

THE BRITS IN SPACE GENRE 


JOHN BOLL ON THE MOON 


In the tiays of hach-room hofRos like Frank 
Whittle, pencil-moustachioed inventor 
of the jet engine, the idea that the Russians 
or, God forbid, the ruddy Americans, 
might become the dominant power in space 
exploration was just an alarming spectre. 

Yes, the Yanks and Ivan had bagged the best 
Nazi eggheads while Bombardier Chircy 
cried to teach the Germans cricket, but 
Britain had vim, vigour and good humour 
in spades; and if that &iled, there were the 
countless subjugated peoples of the empire 
whose oil and vast mineral wealth could be 
ransacked at the drop of a pith helmet. For 
a brief time, even the British film industry 
had Riith in a Blighty among the stars, where 
the in&nite mind-mangling universe would 
be no reason to forget your Ps and Qs. 

Maintaining decency in the £ice 


of zero-G indignity was natural to the 
Victorian lunar ramblers in 196+^s The First 
Men lit The Moon. Co-adapted from HG 
Wells by British SF kingpin Nigel Kneale, 
the film relays the adventures of Joseph 
Cavor CLionel Jeffries), the bonkers garden 
shed inventor ofj ahem, ‘anti-gravitypaint’. 
Its workings are left mercifully unexplained; 
the point is that it allows Cavor to spring 
shock-haired in amazement as he thrusts 
free of gravity’s tyranny in a ship seemingly 
shielded from the rigours of spacefiight by 
a fine walnut veneer. Cocooned within this 
understated riposte to America’s showy 
Sliver darts, Cavor and his partner, Bedford, 
float free amidst Gladstone bags, umbrellas 
and fruit cake. They are accompanied by 
Bedford’s fiancee, a character inserted to 
allay studio rumblings that a men-only 


moon-jaunt might seem a bit minty. It was 
a point noted by NASA, who in early Gemini 
missions insisted on a dozen Miami Beach 
hookers in every payload, lest a contagion 
of stellar homosexualism take hold. 

The most endearing image from First 
Men... is the discovery by a group of UN 
astronauts of a Union Jack hanging limply 
on the lunar sur^ce, announcing that 
Britain had been First. To audiences in 1964-, 
it was a moment of quaint pathos as a totem 
of their vanishing empire came up against 
the brash New World Order. 

There are no such qualms about 
involving ghastly foreigners in Gerry 
Anderson’s pre-,^cf I9P9 mindfuck/sKrn^j 
7s The Far Side of the Sun Caka Doppelganger), 
just so long as it’s made abundantly clear 
that Englishmen are in charge. But despite 
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Parts 2009 edition 
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A stunning ccd oHocalists, musicians and danceR, backed by*Scolls bona ai 
42-piece siring orchestra bring music froBi WoUsef^ seminahalbums The Drift ‘ 
T(/tfo life in the Barbican Theatre. ' j- 


In association with Future Shorts 

Combining short film with music, the Guillemots bring their extraordinary live show 
to the Barbican, , 


Wed 26 Nov 8pm , 

Guillemots 

Fishbones for a Drink Tour 




0. 'd 


Thu 11 Dec 730pm 

Twisted Christmas 

Featuring Sondy Dillon, Daniel Knox, 

Bonfire Modigon, Mary Margaret O'Hara, 
The Inn-Ringers, The Smoke Fairies, Kathryn 
Williams & Neill MacColl, Foy Vance, Patrick 
Wolf, The New London Children's Choir & more 
special surprise guests 

A deliriously dark evening of twisted Christmas songs from a thrilling line-up of 
singers, musicians and stage actors performing their own versions of traditional 
carols, as well os new songs written esperiallyforthe night! 


Book now 

www.barbican.org.uk/contemporary 




